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The first four articles of this issue are linked closely together 
by their common concern with the relation between philosophy 
and theology. And they are complementary not only in 
approaching the subject from different directions but in serving 


as comments, critical or confirmatory , on one another. 


The fifth article is especially welcome as a token of regard 
from the distinguished editor of Etudes. The subject of 
Christianity and History will be continued in July by the 
Abbot of Downside; | Dr G. H. Tavard, A.A., will write 
on ‘The Mystery of the Holy Spirit’, Fr Humphrey Johnson 
on ‘The Unity of the Human Race’ and Mr A. H. Armstrong 
on ‘The World of the Senses in Christian Thought’. 
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Contributions should be addressed to THE EDITOR and business 
communications to THE SECRETARY, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 
Downside Abbey, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near Bath. The annual 


subscription is twelve shillings. 


THE ESSENCE OF BARTHISM 


By MGR H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


Peccator non capax verbi divini. It is unfortunate that Kar] 
Barth, while penetrating more than most of his contem- 
poraries into the real Christian truth underlying these 
words, has been driven from a healthy pessimism regarding 
man into an unhealthy pessimism regarding God’s power 
to heal man’s wounds. Peccator non capax verbi divini has 
become verbum divinum non capax peccatoris. Not only can- 
not man attain to God, but God, it seems, cannot attain 
to man. This at least would seem to many a fair description 
of Barthism. I hope that the reader of this article will be 
able to agree that it is an exaggeration and that Barth, far 
as he is from us, is really nearer than either he or we 
usually think. But it is still true as a fact that it is precisely 
his understanding of the peccator non capax principle which 
has led him away from the Church’s greatest enemy of the 
nineteenth century, liberalism, and yet intensified his 
opposition to all forms of Catholicism. Protestant 
liberalism thought it could learn and teach about God 
with the ears and voice of human wisdom, and by that 
same wisdom it judged the Word of God. Catholicism, 
thinks Barth, has seemed to show more respect for that 
Word, but has contaminated it with human philosophy, so 
that the Word is no longer sovereign. Protestantism has 
sinned more grievously but is not officially committed and 
can be redeemed; Catholicism is committed and 
unredeemable. 

It is well known that Karl Barth has considerably 
modified his theology since he first startled the Protestant 
world with his Epistle to the Romans in 1918. Apart from 
the fact that in his early days he was more inclined to say 
finitum non capax infiniti, his peculiar view of the power- 
lessness of sinful nature has remained all through the 
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characteristic principle of Barthism. His conviction that 
this is the inner meaning of St Paul tells him that he is a 
true son of the Reformation and prevents him from taking 
the hand of friendship so often extended to him by 
Catholics. For Catholics in the beginning saw in him not 
so much the prophet of Lutheranism or Calvinism as the 
defender of God’s greatness. and sanctity, speaking from a 
quarter in which, in view of the story of nineteenth 
century German Protestantism, they had least ex- 
pected it. They saw here a mighty force outside the 
Church in defence of all the doctrines of the creed, even 
down to the much-attacked Virgin Birth. 

But Karl Barth preferred his lonely fight, attacking 
modernism, attacking Catholicism, and refusing the sup- 

ort of either Dr Emil Brunner or any of the German 
Catholics who hoped that his views could be reconciled 
with theirs. And he fought as a prophet pointing the 
accusing finger at all sinners, that is, at all mankind and 
all nature, including of course Jeremias, St Paul and 
himself. For all mankind are peccatores, all equally incapable 
of God. 

Karl Barth writes as a prophet, as an orator, and orators 
are not always to be taken rigidly at their word. How far 
are we to take this prophet at his word when he includes 
all of this created world, including the flesh of Christ, 
under sin ? If it were possible to take his words short of 
their fullest extension, who would not agree that it is the 
essence of Christianity for the sinner to realize the utter- 
ness of sin and the impossibility, the utter impossibility, 
of any redemption apart from God’s completely unde- 
served grace in Christ. Some Catholics, thinking on such 
lines, have thought that Barth is much nearer to sound, 
responsible Thomism than he realizes. They have thought 
that it is a false superficial view of Catholicism that he is 
mainly opposing. Others are convinced that he is tainted 
through with Kantian agnosticism, and, though super- 
ficially often on our side, is really our greatest enemy. 
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Or they think that his own personal piety prevents him 
from the full consequences of his philosophy, but will not 
prevent future disciples of his from falling away into a new 
and dangerous form of modernism. On the Continent, 
both Catholics and Protestants are divided as to his 
importance. Recently it had been popular in Germany to 
say that he is no longer of great importance. I heard a 
Protestant remark that he was not even a Christian. Yet 
Pere Jér6me Hamer, o.P., tells us that his influence in France 
is daily becoming greater. Certainly the immense flow of 
books from his pen shows no signs of abating, and articles 
on various aspects of his work continue to appear in 
numerous periodicals. In England he still inspires a great 
deal of Protestant thought, though perhaps few Englishmen 
are widely or deeply acquainted with his writings. 

The occasion of this article is Pere Hamer’s Karl Barth,! 
a study of Barth’s dogmatic methods which supports the 
thesis that he is a ‘theological occasionalist’. Pere Hamer 
is one of those who régard Barth as radically Kantian and 
agnostic. 

Peccator non capax. Peccator means al] of us and everything 
in us. Barth tells us in his latest volume that the sinner’s 
‘corruption and depravity is radical and complete. If it is 
true that in the midst of his sin man remains God’s 
creature (even in his very opposition to God and himself), 
it is correspondingly true that there is no part of his 
created nature in which man is not in opposition to God 
and therefore sinful. . . There is nowhere where we can 
put the corruption and depravity on one side and look 
beyond it.’”? Nearly twenty years previously he had given 
this same doctrine as the essence of St Paul’s message. 
‘There is no human righteousness by which men can 
escape the wrath of God ! There is no magnificent tem- 
porality of this world which can justify men before God. 
There is no arrangement of affairs, or department of 


1 Pp. 300 (Desclée de Brouwer, Paris). n.p. 
2 Kirchliche Dogmatik, Il, 2, pp. 31-2. 
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behaviour, no disposition of mind or depth of feeling, no 
intuition or understanding, which is, by its own virtue, 
pleasing to God. Men are men, and they belong to the 
world of men: that which is born of the flesh is flesh. Every 
concrete and tangible thing belongs within the order of 
time. Everything which emerges in men and which owes 
its form and expansion to them is always and everywhere, 
and as such, ungodly and unclean. The kingdom of men is, 
without exception, never the kingdom of God, no man 
can exonerate or excuse hiniself.’! Since our nature is 
radically and totally corrupt, this applies to us after 
redemption as well as before. Christians are as corrupt as 
pagans, men of the Church as those who never see the 
Church, clergy as laymen, saints as sinners. ‘There 
are no saints in the midst of a company of sinners; for 
where men have claimed to be saints, they are thereby 
marked as non-saints. . . . This is as true of Paul, the 
prophet and apostle of the kingdom of God, and of 
Jeremiah, as it is of Luther, Kierkegaard, and Blumhardt ! 
It applies both to St. Francis, who far surpassed Jesus in 
“‘love’’, childishness, and austerity, and to the distinctive 
sanctity of Tolstoy. Everything human swims with the 
stream either with vehement protest or with easy accom- 
modation, even when it appears to hover above it or to 
engage in conflict with it. Christ is not one of the righteous. 
Since power belongs only to God, it is a tragic story of 
every man of God that he has to contend for the right of 
God by placing himself in the wrong. This must be so if 
the men of God are not to usurp the place of God.’2 
This is why Barth insists that nothing human can con- 
tribute to man’s salvation. No wonder that Harnack was 
so bewildered and scandalized when in 1920 he heard his 
once promising liberal disciple declaring that all the efforts 
of the German higher critical school were wasted as far as 
the preaching of God’s Word is concerned, wasted, that 


1 Epistle to the Romans, English edition, Oxford, 1933, p-. 56. 
Z'Op. Cit; p. 57- 
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is to say, as far as conveying the message of the Scriptures 
to God’s people is concerned. They thought that they 
were explaining the message of Scripture, and they were 
merely ‘translating’ the text. They spent all their lives 
telling us what the words of Scripture mean, said Barth, 
and forgot it was their duty to bring us the Word which 
was meant to be revealed to us through the medium of 
those words. They might as well have been interpreting 
Lao-Tse or Goethe. Of what Christian value is a com- 
mentary on the Romans which does not explain St Paul’s 
view of Jesus Christ, Redemption by his Blood, his 
doctrine of Baptism and Grace ? 

Harnack died before his ‘scandal’ was removed. Barth 
would say it is the scandal of the cross. But the reader will 
perhaps be asking: “What has this to do with the peccator 
non capax ?’ Everything. For, according to Barth, the text 
of the Scripture is not exempt from the curse of incapacity 
which embraces everything thought, done or written by 
man. Knowledge of the text is knowledge of the works of 
sinners, and though necessary, cannot of itself lead us to 
God. This is still more the case when we think that 
we are also sinners and ourselves also incapable of finding 
God. 

At this point, I am sure the reader who has followed me 
so far, but is otherwise unversed in Barthism, will say that 
Pére Hamer must be right. If Barth holds that both we and 
the text of Scripture are powerless to possess, give or 
receive God, then God must remain utterly unknown. 
Barth himself fails to see the necessity of this conclusion. 
The text cannot hold the Word of God, but God can use 
it as a kind of instrument through which he speaks 
his Word to men. This will frequently be done through 
human preachers who, if they sincerely devote themselves 
to preaching God’s Word in purity, will be used by the 
Spirit to convey that Word to others. But what about the 
listeners ? Surely Pere Hamer must be right in accusing 


Barth of denying to us all knowledge of God, since 
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listeners who are sinners and therefore incapable of God, 
will never hear God’s Word, even though the Holy Spirit 
succeeds in using the Scriptures and the preacher as his 
instrument ? This is indeed the crux, and, before at- 
tempting to decide between Pére Hamer and Barth in the 
interpretation of Barth, I would beg the reader’s patience 
to consider further aspects of Barth’s system and Pere 
Hamer’s judgement on it. 

Barth’s great grievance against Catholics, as his grievance 
against Protestants, springs from his basic principle of our 
vitiated nature. The sinner and all his works are useless. 
If put alongside revelation, they adulterate it. The reader 
will recognize the voice of Luther here; for it was 
Luther’s great complaint that we put Aristotle alongside 
Jesus Christ, as though both were the Word of God. 
Natural theology is one of the great sins of Catholicism, 
for natural theology is of the earth, earthly, and none but 
the heavenly man can remake us. We justify our use of 
human philosophy by saying that all creatures bear some 
likeness to the Creator and that man is not so utterl 
corrupted that he cannot gain some idea of God from the 
good qualities among creatures which bear some likeness 
to their maker. We say that the perfections of creatures 
have some analogy to the perfections of God, and that for 
this reason we are entitled to say that God is good and 
true. We call the philosophical principle here involved 
the principle of analogy, or the analogia entis. All beings 
in so far as they are beings, i.e. have any perfection, have 
some analogous likeness to each other and God. We 
believe it is only in this way that we can avoid pure 
nominalism. This principle is obviously incompatible with 
Barth’s notion of the utter corruption of God’s image in 
man and of man’s utter incapacity to gain any knowledge 
of God from God’s creatures. Our application of this 
principle extends beyond philosophy to our belief in the 
possibility of Scripture’s containing in itself some expres- 
sion of revealed truth, and further to our belief in the 
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possibility of the Church’s declaring certain dogmas to be 
faithful though inadequate expressions of that same truth. 

Barth sees clearly that he must either relinquish his 
thesis of the incapability of all created nature to express 
even partially any truth of God or must accept the analogia 
entis. He chooses to reject the latter, thereby confirming 
Pere Hamer in his contention that Barthism is pure 
Nominalism. In a very striking sentence at the beginning 
of his monumental work on Dogma begun in(1947, Barth 
passes this judgement on analogy and Catholicism: ‘I 
regard the analogia entis as the discovery of Antichrist and 
think that for this reason it is impossible to become a 
Catholic. At the same time I venture to say that all other 
reasons a man can have for not becoming a Catholic are 
shortsighted and insincere.’! The Catholic readily admits 
that we can have no supernatural knowledge of God of any 
kind without grace, and that in practice it is almost im- 
possible for a man without the help of revelation and grace 
to build up a sound theodicy. But we do at any rate say 
that man can see the force of natural arguments in these 
matters without the help of either revelation or grace, 
though on his own he would rarely find the time, skill, 
energy, courage and love to do so. Barth is not satisfied 
with this concession. It is a sin, a betrayal, even to attempt 
theodicy. Peccator non capax. 

Speaking to a group of evangelical pastors in 1922, Barth 
seemed quite willing to let this principle be carried to 
truly embarrassing limits. ‘As ministers we ought to speak of 
God’, he said, ‘We are human, however, and so cannot speak 
of God. We ought therefore to recognize both our obligation and 
our inability and by that very recognition give God the glory.’? 
At that time, Barth seemed to attribute our incapacity 
more to our finiteness than to our sinfulness. He confirms 
this later in the same talk: ‘And it must be equally well 
remembered as we look toward our task that only God 


1 Kirchliche Dogmatik, Zurich, 1947, I, 1, viii. 
2 The Word of God and the Word of Man, London, 1928, p. 186. 
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himself can speak of God. The task of the minister is the 
word of God. This spells the certain defeat of the ministry. 
It is the frustration of every ministry and every minister.’! 

Pére Hamer then fully endorses the reader’s worst fears 
about Barth’s agnosticism. He names Barth’s system 
theological occasionalism, meaning that for Barth God acts in 
a certain way on our behalf on the occasion of our being 
obedient to what we feel to be his Word through the 
Scriptures. It is pure occasionalism, he argues, because 
nothing we do to discover God, according to Barth’s 
principles, really makes us know or attain him. He con- 
tends further that this Barthian occasionalism can be 
reduced to three basic principles:? (i) that God, when 
speaking to us, never leaves any permanent mark upon 
our souls. We cannot possess God’s Word, so the Word 
can only reach us at those moments when God in his 
sovereign freedom decides. On the basis of this principle 
the believer possesses no intrinsic grace or faith. His 
belief has no meaning except at the moment when God’s 
Word reaches him. Pére Hamer thinks that this Barthian 
theory of God’s free non-permanent and non-continuous 
activity on us betrays a certain anthropomorphic view of 
God’s act of willing as something arbitrary and transitory. 
In fairness to Barth, I think we should recognize that Barth 
does not distinguish between God’s will as an eternal act 
and God’s will as having effect in time in creation. The 
fact that he does not distinguish may not indicate that he 
really confuses them. 

(ii) The second root principle, according to Pere 
Hamer, is the essentially mysterious or incomprehensible 
nature of God’s Word to man in Barthism. Sin has 
destroyed all hope of man’s making contact with God. 
There is no point at which contact could be made, for 
everywhere there is sin. We have no organ to hear God’s 
Word, no will to follow his wishes. Barth claims that God 


1.Op. cit., p. 214. 
2 Karl Barth, pp. 167 ff. 
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manages to make man hear his voice in spite of the fact 
that he must speak through instruments which hide him 
from a man who is deaf. Pere Hamer puts aside this claim 
as being unacceptable in view of Barth’s premisses. 

(iii) The third root principle, according to Pere Hamer, 
is expressed in the words of Tertullian: Credo quia absur- 
dum. We cannot defend our faith, our sinful reason is 
incapable. We cannot justify our choice of the Scriptures 
in which to put our trust. All we can do, and irrationally 
are bound to do, is to make the big venture of blind 
fiducia, abandoning ourselves to the word of God in the 
Scriptures, trusting that the Spirit of Christ will somehow 
get through to us when we show such confidence. 

Pere Hamer’s reduction of Barthism will sound to the 
reader fantastic. Is this all that Barth’s intelligence can 
offer us ? What is the value of his defence of the creed if 
he really holds that man can know nothing of God, even 
when God speaks to him? For Pere Hamer maintains that 
for Barth faith means not that we know God but that we 
are known by God. 

Pere Hamer’s case is well argued and is based upon a 
very wide acquaintance with Barth’s writings. Nor is he 
alone in his general line of interpretation. If, then, I am 
about to suggest that Barth is no nominalist, nor neces- 
sarily a Kantian, and that he represents a very high and 
real doctrine of God’s power through his Word to restore 
his Image within us and reveal himself to us, I do so some- 
what diffidently. I am further only too well aware that | 
shall not succeed in making Barthism a system acceptable 
to a Thomist, and that I may not succeed in making it 
consistent with itself. But in the interests of charity and 
truth, I feel justified in suggesting another interpretation 
of the great German Protestant, who is, when all is said 
and done, such an ardent lover of Jesus Christ. It is con- 
soling to know Ithat Pere Malavez, s.J., feels bound to 
grant that, however we explain it or reconcile it with 
what he has written elsewhere, Barth does now admit that 
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God enables man to hear his Word, even now when he 
speaks to the sinner.! 

I am led to this interpretation by the clear explicit 
words of Barth, which I find it impossible to escape. ‘In 
faith man is made like God, i.e. able to perceive God’s 
Word, able to conform his own judgement to the judge- 
ment God pronounces on him in his Word, so that the 
Word of God is now a word heard by him, and he himself 
is the man addressed by that Word. We must not look for 
this capacity among the permanent equipment of his 
natural power, we must not translate the principle of 
Christ’s indwelling through faith into a principle of 
psychology. We have nothing to retract from what we 
have said of the natural and sinful man’s vitiated nature, 
as the believer will be the first to recognize about himself. 
But this very natural and sinful man, as he is and must in 
faith recognize himself to be, is dead in Christ, acc. to 
Romans vi, 3 f., and I live in faith, a miracle to myself, 
another man, and as such capable of what I know myself 
as natural sinful man incapable. 

It is now part of this new capacity that the Word of 
God can be known by man in faith, that it is spoken to 
him and he can hear it and recognize it as a word and as 
God’s word.’2 

I cannot help feeling that the truth underlying Barth’s 
words is the truth we express when we say that grace and 
faith, being supernatural, can never become natural powers 
which we can use for good or bad as we can our intellect 
or will. Not only that, but they can never be used except 
in and through the actual movement of God, as has always 
been taught by Thomists. I cannot believe in God’s words 
by any natural powers, nor ever apart from God’s super- 
natural actual grace. Though I can retain my faith as a 
supernatural power until I destroy it by unbelief, only the 
direct and supernatural notion of God can enable me 

; © 
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actually to believe. In other words, we can agree with 
‘Barth that God is not only the object of faith and the light 
of faith, but also the only prime mover of faith. Barth 
complains that to postulate a permanent gift of any sort is 
to interpose something between God and the soul. But 
has he not here fallen into an entirely perverse and un- 
Thomistic notion of faith ? Faith enables God and the soul 
to come together, and it is God alone who thus disposes 
the soul and gives it power. 

Nor does Barth himself deny to God any power to 
restore our fallen nature. He writes: ‘To be able to hear 
the Word of God is a property of the Image of God in man, 
which though lost in Adam is restored in Christ. This 
ability can come to life again only in so far as the Word of 
God is spoken to him really, in spite of his sin and in the 
midst of his sin—only in the grace with which God 
answers sin. (It comes) then not as a natural power of 
man—for it is grace, given to sinners as a favour, to men 
incapable of it—but as a power possessed by the power- 
less, as a miracle with no meaning for the natural philo- 
sophy of man, but as a true power. It is found already 
actualized by faith. There can be no discussion about 
whether we have it or not. This can only be established 
in that it takes place, it is known as a possibility before 
the question is asked.’! Here Barth seems to be insisting 
on the Catholic truth that nature can know nothing of 
grace. When grace comes, it is only by grace that we can 
recognize it as grace. Until a man gets the gift of faith he 
cannot believe. Until the image of God? is restored to 
him, he cannot really recognize that he has ever lost it. 
This at least seems true of faith, and of grace in grace’s 
province, even though we should not agree with Barth in 


1 Op. cit., loc. cit., p. 254. This translation and the previous one are fairly 
free, but I think, sound. Only in this way can Barth’s meaning be easily conveyed 
to English readers. 

21 use Image of God in this article to express that perfect image of likeness 
which is brought about in man by grace and destroyed by sin. It is often used 
both by Scholastics and Brunner in a lower sense to signify the likeness to God 
which exists in every intellectual nature, whether in grace or not. 
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his supposition that God cannot draw us towards himself 
before the final gift of faith arrives. We must of course in 
all this disagree with Barth in his failure to recognize that 
a supernatural power could not be given us by God unless 
in our nature we have some degree of at least passive 
aptitude to receive his action. We say that man with his 
intellectual nature is passively more apt for the grace of 
faith than a stone. To be logical Barth would presumably 
have to deny this. 

That our general interpretation of Barth is correct is 
confirmed by his full agreement with St Augustine when 
he says ‘Ut credamus Deus dedit’ and ‘habere fidem 
gratiae est fidelium’. But Barth objects to the statement of 
the earlier Augustine that ‘fides in potestate est’, because 
he will not allow the existence of a permanent super- 
natural power, and to the statement of his later life that 
‘posse habere fidem naturae est hominum’. 

It is part of Pere Hamer’s thesis that Barth makes God 
the subject as well as the object of faith. This has often 
been made an objection against him, and for this reason 
in his Dogmatik he states that, though he still maintains 
this, in another sense man is the subject. God is the subject 
because God causes man’s faith, even man’s act of faith. 
God is object because it is his Word, identical with 
himself, that man believes. But man is the subject in so 
far as man believes. ‘Man acts, in that man believes. That 
he believes is God’s action. Man is the subject of faith. 
Not God, but man believes.’! 

Must we not say that, however Barth reconciles his 
various positions, he does admit that the Word can make 
the sinner hear the Word ? He may say peccator non capax 
verbi divini. But he also says that, in spite of this incapacity, 
when the Word of God reveals himself to man, man is 
lifted above his incapacity and hears it. How can man 
believe without any permanent power of believing ? The 


1 This sentence which I copied from Barth’s Dogmatik, Vol I, I cannot 
now trace. The ideas are certainly found e.g. in Dogmatik, I, 1, pp- 230 ff. 
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Thomist would say it is impossible, but Barth does not 
think so; and have not many Scholastics maintained that 
God in his grace can cause us to make an act of faith or 
charity without our possessing any permanent power of 
eliciting this act ? Have not many fathers and theologians 
at least appeared to teach that we love by the Spirit of God 
within us ? I cannot agree with such a position, but | 
wonder whether we are justified in roundly condemning 
Barth for nominalism when his error may be no more 
than an error of philosophy and theology regarding the 
manner and extent in which our damaged nature is healed. 
I fully agree that Barth’s view of the total depravity of our 
nature is his tp@tov welSos. This view has always been 
rejected by Catholic theology. All that God made is good, 
and not even man’s sin is able to render the creature of 
God totally evil. We do, however, agree that man became 
by his sin totally natural; but being totally natural does 
not destroy the possibility of God’s restoring the super- 
natural. Peccator non capax verbi divini does not mean 
verbum divinum non capax sanandi et elevandi peccatorem; just 
as finitum non capax infiniti is not the same as infinitum non 
capax veniendi ad finitum. 

But what of the principle of analogy ? Does not Barth’s 
denial of this principle not only force him to condemn 
Catholicism, as he does, and force Catholics to condemn 
him, as they usually do, but also force him to deny all 
human knowledge of God ? Here, again, I am not con- 
vinced that Barth is to be understood as denying all idea 
of analogy. He says for instance: ‘We must be quite clear 
about the fact that we stand in this matter within a hair’s 
breadth of the Catholic doctrine of the analogia entis’ .} 
He is even able to give unreserved approval to the words 
of St Thomas, ‘quum igitur christiana fides hominem de 
Deo . . . instruit . . . fit in homine quaedam divinae 
sapientiae similitudo’ .* 

1K. Dogmatik, I, 1, p. 252. 4 7% 
2 Op. cit., loc. cit. 
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He says later explicitly: ‘We do not oppose the Catholic 
doctrine of the analogia entis with a denial of the idea of 
analogy’.! He substitutes for the analogy of being the 
analogy of faith from Romans xu, 6. He tells us that the 
error of the Catholic doctrine is in asserting that divine 
perfections are like their earthly analogies, instead of 
saying that it is the earthly terms which are like their 
heavenly counterparts. He quotes Gal. 1v, 8 f, where St 
Paul distinguishes Christians from non-Christians as those 
known by God from those not known. God alone chooses 
the terms which have a meaning analogous to the per- 
fections which exist in himself, because God alone knows 
the full glory of these perfections in himself. He is the 
only one who knows how near the earthly analogy is to its 
heavenly archetype, and so he alone can choose the terms 
and speak to us by their means. This doctrine is found both 
in Newman? and in Thomism. St Thomas is glad to accept 
the Pauline doctrine into his theology, that all fatherhood 
in heaven and on earth is named after God’s fatherhood 
and not after the earthly perfection. Nor, I suggest, is 
Barth being unduly pessimistic or agnostic in insisting that 
we never know how perfectly our terms apply to God. 
Does not St Thomas on this principle tell us that it is 
truer to say that we know what God is not than to say 
that we know what he is ? You may reply: ‘But we at 
least are not agnostics, we admit that we can know some- 
thing about God both through philosophy and still more 
through revelation’. Barth would agree at least with the 
latter part of your statement, though doubtless he would 
deny to us any power of reaching knowledge of God from 
reason alone. Peccator incapax verbi divini. This means that, 
left to himself, he is both incapable of reaching, and will 
never reach, any knowledge of God. But, in the power of 
the Word of God speaking to him, the sinner is made at 

WOpycite alps pene sae 

2 Cf., for instance, sermon xv of the Oxford University sermons, where the 


notion of the peculiar difficulties involved in our analogical knowledge of God 
is dealt with, although Newman uses the term symbol in the sense of analogy. 
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that moment able to hear. If my interpretation is correct, 
it is a grievous tragedy that Barth rejects Catholicism for a 
principle of analogy which, as he says, is only a hair’s 
breadth from his own, and which, as it seems to me, may 
be essentially the same. 

We must deeply deplore that, while Barth admits the 
incarnational principle to the extent of declaring that God 
can come to man and speak to man through finite sinful 
flesh and blood, he will not extend that same principle to 
allow that God can heal and raise up that same flesh and 
blood to be in its capacity for him and its attaining to him 
what it was before the fall. The sinner cannot reach God 
as long as he remains a sinner. No natural power can reveal 
God to him or restore God’s image within him. But why, 
with God’s help, can he not seek his God once more ? 
Why, moreover, can God not stoop down to his creature 
to restore his lost Image within him ? Does not Barth 
admit that the Word of God makes us live again, makes us 
godlike, restores the image ? Yes, he certainly does, most 
vigorously and frequently, and I am convinced that he 
means it. But he cannot go with us to the end. God can 
restore the image while he speaks and we hear. But, if 
he ceases to speak (and Barth seems to think that God 
would not be free if he did not often withdraw himself), 
we fall back into our full sinfulness and godlessness. If only 
Barth could admit that once God speaks he never with- 
draws his word until we reject him, even though we must 
at times sleep and cannot at all times listen, there need be 
little difference between him and us. But though he finds 
no difficulty philosophically in allowing that we can hear 
God without having any natural or supernatural faculty of 
hearing, he finds it impossible to imagine God’s Word as 
speaking to us except when we are actually hearing. 

I have of course in this article picked out some aspects 
of Barthism which, I hope, are more reconcilable with 
Catholicism than Barth himself or Pére Hamer thinks. 
Naturally many other aspects remain which cannot be so 
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easily treated with sympathy by a Catholic. There is, for 


instance, Barth’s dangerous conviction that there exists 
no sound perennial philosophy, but that, in spite of this, 
we must continue to use any that helps us, even different 
ones at different times, when interpretating the Scriptures, 
and that we do this, not because they do not contaminate 
the purity of what we are interpretating, but because we 
can do nothing else—we can only hope and trust that the 
spirit will bring us to the truth in spite of it. Here at least the 
appearances favour Pére Hamer’s judgement of Barthism 
as ‘theological occasionalism’. 
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HINER Or THER WORD 


By THE REVD EDWARD QUINN 


Die Weise, Gott zu vernehmen, ist das Horen. 


¢ 


the words are Bultmann’s,! but the theme is that of 

a German Jesuit. In 1941 Fr Karl Rahner published 
his Hérer des Wortes,? an independent investigation of the 
nature of the philosophy of religion which challenges com- 
parison with the contemporaneous work of de Lubac in 
France, both in its approach and in its character as 
representative of current trends in theology. 

The subject itself is new, at least in the sense that it has 
never occupied a prominent or even a clearly defined place 
in Catholic theological studies. One reason for this is 
undoubtedly that its importance elsewhere too often 
appears to originate, if not in a radical denial of the super- 
natural, then at least in a certain confusion about the 
character of revealed truth and the possibilities of dog- 
matic theology. We might also claim that the topics which 
usually come under the heading of philosophy of religion— 
the study of the great religions of the world, the proofs of 
God’s existence, the rational grounds of faith and the 
significance of religious phenomena—are by us adequately 
treated in philosophy and apologetics, or even in dogmatic 
and mystical theology. Still, we are now beginning to be 
a little less confident about the perfection of Catholic 
work in this field, more fully aware of the real contri- 
bution of Protestant thought, and stimulated to a better 
use of both the riches of our own tradition and the results 
obtained outside it—by men deprived of access to a satis- 
factory revealed theology and drawing to the full on the 
limited resources of human reason.? In addition to Fr 


1 Rudolf Bultmann, Das Urchristentum im Rahmen der antiken Religionen, Artemis 


Verlag, Ziirich, 1949, p. 20. 
2 K6ésel-Pustet, Munich. 
3 Cf. Modern Philosophy and the Catholic Mind by D. J. B. Hawkins, in THE 


DOWNSIDE REVIEW, July 1947. 


I is through hearing that God is to be perceived’: 
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Rahner’s book and the ‘new theology’ in France, there has 
just been published a new and handsome edition of Fr 
Paul Ortegat’s very ample and broadminded Philosophie de 
la Religion ;! smaller in size, but of the greatest importance 
for its criticism of contemporary apologetics, is Canon 
Masure’s La Grand’ Route Apologétique.2 The last-named is 
behind much of the thought of the present article ; indi- 
cations of the value of Fr Ortegat’s book will be given 
which may serve as a provisional review; but the main 
topic must be Hearers of the Word, especially as this provides 
evidence of the progress of German Catholic theology— 
less accessible than French to readers in this country. Fr 
Ortegat’s book is also—in spite of his more modest claims 
—a definitive philosophy of religion; Fr Rahner’s is 
rather prolegomena to such a philosophy. 

As already noted, much of what is considered the 
subject-matter of the philosophy of religion is to be found 
in existing works on apologetics. Fr Rahner, however, 
considers that the treatment of its fundamental problem is 
generally inadequate. The usual scheme covers the 
existence of God, the possibility, necessity, and fact of 
revelation, providing what is in some sense a rational 
defence of faith and a study of its motives. But the relation 
of our natural knowledge of God to our understanding of 
the possible content of revelation is rarely clarified and 
often completely neglected. The dogmatic treatise de Fide 
will explain in what sense we can be said to know a mystery, 
while epistemology and psychology have a great deal to 
say about the meaning and process of knowing natural 
truths; but how are these two ways of knowing con- 
nected ? If reason can speak of the possibility of revelation, 
it must be aware of a mode of knowing higher than normal 
and yet not utterly remote from it. On the one hand, ‘it 
seems as if revealed mysteries were simply added as a new 


1 Editions de |’Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, Louvain, 1948. 
: 2 Beauchesne, Paris, Third Edition 1938. J. Levie, s.j., Sous les Yeux de 
P’Incroyant (Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, 1946) should also be consulted; see 
the review by Abbot Williams in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, July 1947. 
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piece to the content of our natural knowledge’ (p. 28); 
on the other, the supernatural character of the mystery is 
so defined as to make it seem impossible for man to have 
any knowledge of it at all—natural and supernatural know- 
ledge are then ‘torn apart’ (auseinandergerissen). Yet there 
must be that in man’s nature which renders him receptive, 
open to a possible revelation. The infused virtues are 
assimilated to faculties rather than habits, but they are not 
faculties: it is the same intellect by which we assent to 
revealed as to mathematical truth, the same will yearns for 
heavenly and earthly banquets. 

Man is directed to an end beyond nature, and he is 
enlightened about it and the means to it by supernatural 
revelation, the revelation itself being grasped by faith; 
but whence comes this capacity to be enlightened, to be 
elevated by faith, this tendency so well-known and so 
much debated under the title of desiderium naturale ? It is 
a less familiar aspect of the problem that is raised here: 
the tendency to await the ultimate perfection of knowin 
precisely and only through a revelation freely given.! The 
fact of revelation on the one hand and the general law of 
obedience to the Creator on the other are not adequate 
to explain an authentically human desire—not indeed an 
exigency nor a natural necessity, but certainly a capacity 
which truly exists before it is adapted to a supernatural 
content. ‘It must be shown that it pertains to the original 
structure of human nature to be obedient to a command 
of God that goes beyond the content of ‘natural law’’ as 
promulgated in creation’ (p. 30). And as such a command 
is for man a historical fact, it must further be shown that 
that he is “by the force of his (intellectual) nature referred 
to history’ (p. 31). 

The philosophy of religion is thus an anthropology, and ‘its 
last word is an imperative, to wait on God’s word’ 


1 Cf. ‘L’esprit, en effet, ne désire pas Dieu comme I’animal désire sa proie. 
Il le désire comme un don. Il ne cherche point 4 posséder un objet infini: il 
veut la communication libre et gratuite d’un Etre personnel.’ Henri de Lubac, 
Surnaturel (Paris, 1946), p. 483. 
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(p. 219). When that word is uttered, the philosophy of 
religion is superseded and theology—founded directly and 
exclusively on God’s word—begins. One might therefore 
also define the philosophy of religion as an ‘Ontology of 
the potentia obedientialis for the free revelation of God’ 
(p. 33), and theology becomes a prolonged act of obedience 
stimulated by faith—as it was in the first ages of the 
Church, a ‘kneeling theology’.! 

At first sight, this may seem to contradict the claim 
even of a Catholic philosophy of religion to survey all 
facts that in any way pertain to religious experience, 
humbly yet confidently reasoning about religious pheno- 
mena to the extreme limits of our power.? Ortegat is 
helpful here. With over eight hundred pages at his dis- 
posal, he builds up what is in effect an anthropology and 
no more on the basis of an exhaustive criticism, and 
explains more fully than Rahner the limits of the three 
distinct studies of religion: empirical study, the philo- 
sophy of religion, theology—critical and positive. To 
empirical study he assigns psychology’ and phenomenology ; 
the latter does reach as far as the content of religion, but 
it is not properly philosophy, which requires a judgement 
and appreciation based on a wider experience, intégrante 
et totalisante (p. 6). But philosophy does not tell the whole 
story: it must be at once more far-reaching and more 
limited than was admitted by the upholders of natural 
religion in the eighteenth century; it must be aware that 

1 Cf. Hans Urs von Balthasar, s.j., Theologie und Heiligkeit in Wort und 


Wahrheit, December 1948, and my comment in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Spring 
1949 


2 ‘Une philosophie de la religion demeure bien incomplete, quand elle ne 
parle que de lidéal religieux et qu’elle néglige de signaler les grimpettes qu’ il 
impose, les épreuves qui l’assaillent, les zones de sécheresse qu il faut traverser, 
Ja difficulté de la persévérance, car la vive flamme d’amour, qui brille au sommet, 
laisse dans l’ombre les grimpeurs qui n’y aboutissent que s’ils sont armés d’un 
vrai courage.’ Paul Ortegat, s.J., Intuition et Religion (Louvain, 1947), Pp: 193-4. 

3 William James’s The Varieties of Religious Experience would clearly come under 
this heading. 

4 Hence Ortegat classifies Otto’s Das Heilige as phenomenology, while 
Se eepeboriet: the contribution it has made to the progress of studies on 
religion. 
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there is in religion something beyond human reasoning, of 
the presence of the eternal in the temporal. Once again 
we are referred to theology properly so-called for the 
significance of the eternal and even of the bond which— 
as it were—links it to time. From this temporal aspect 
philosophy may approach the problem and may merit the 
name of Christian philosophy: fully worked out and 
completely rational, it will define the nature of man in his 
capacity to prepare for the utterance or silence of God. 

Fr Ortegat makes his philosophy a dialectical process: 
‘In philosophy as in life, only those advance and progress 
who are able to say ‘‘No’’’ (p. 10). He reaches positive 
conclusions through a critical survey of systems which 
tend to one side or the other of a series of antimonies, 
ranged in such a fashion that each successive antinomy 
reveals more of the truth than the one which precedes it. 
They are (i) matter and spirit, (ii) thought and action, 
(iii) immanence and transcendence, (iv) person and 
society. The study of the last of these enables him to bring 
out the nobility of personal religion, to write with full 
awareness of supernatural holiness and to hint at the 
transcendent sanctity of the friends of God, and yet to 
remain a philosopher; on the other hand, the role of the 
Church and the meaning of her mediation are also 
described in sublime language and with the warmth of a 
lover.1 Much of this is implicit in Fr Rahner’s work, but 
his expression is more severe and his thought concentrates 
mainly upon the third of these antimonies. 

There are two main tendencies in Protestant philosophy 
of religion: God’s word is a contradiction of all that is in 
man, the wholly unexpected, das schlechthin unerwartete 


1 Cf.‘C’ est dans le Corps mystique du Christ que les ames s’intériorisent; c’est en 
Lui que la pensée et |’action qui dans |’ expérience s’ opposent, peuvent se rejoindre 
dans la contemplation intuitive et mystique. C’est dans l Eglise, Corps mystique 
du Christ, que Dieu sauve, illumine et sanctifie ; elle est la source médiatrice 
de la foi, de l’espérance et aussi de la charité, Dieu faisant étre l’homme en 
Lui par elle. Aussi s’en retrancher, c’est se perdre, car c’est renoncer a la 
vérité divine et 4 l’élan créateur, et plus que cela renoncer a la saintete. 


(p. 645). 
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(Barth, Brunner), or it is simply an expression of human 
need or sentiment (Schleiermacher). The Barthians are 
correct in asserting that God cannot be reduced to a con- 
cept, but we can still maintain a relation that is more than 
a human emotion and avoid the dilemma by recognizing 
the existential character of the problem: only on the 
plane of existence can we discuss the relation of human 
nature to a supernatural act or—another aspect of the same 
problem—the relation between philosophy, grounded in 
human reason, and theology exclusively based on God’s 
word.! 

Following St Thomas, but drawing out more boldly 
than is usual the implications of his thought, Fr Rahner 
begins the more important part of his investigation with 
the proposition: ‘The nature of being is knowing and bein 
known in an original unity, which we shall call being-with- 
itself or the illuminatedness of being’ (Das Wesen des Seins 
ist Erkennen und Erkanntsein in einer ursprtinglichen Einheit, 
die wir das Beisichsein oder die Gelichtetheit des Seins nennen 
wollen, p. 50). This is the beginning of a general ontolo 
to which there corresponds the fundamental principle of 
a metaphysical anthropology: “The nature of man is 
absolute openness for all being, in a word, man is a spirit’ 
(Das Wesen des Menschen ist absolute Offenheit fir alles Sein, 
oder, um dies mit einem Wort zu sagen, der Mensch ist Geist). 

We have been accustomed to identify truth and being, 
to assert that knowledge and immateriality advance pari 
passu, that pure being is pure intelligibility and that the 
adequate object of human intelligence is the whole range 
of being, we have even admitted—more clumsily than a 


1One cannot but envy the author with all the resources of the German 
language at his disposal and an inventiveness which would scarcely be tolerated 
in any other country. Sein, like esse, is not always suitably translated as ‘being’ ; 
yet if it is rendered by ‘existence’, what is to be done with Existenz and Dasein ? 
Washeit and das Seiende are obvious enough from the Greek, but Beisichsein must 
be understood in a sense other than the Hegelian, and Gelichtetheit—itself a 
translucent expression for the German scholar, as it results from the formula: 
take a noun, make it into a verb, produce the past participle, from this derive 


a new abstract noun—is perhaps most nearly but somewhat awkwardly trans- 
lated as ‘illuminatedness’. 
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little reflexion on a well-known passage of St Thomas! 
might have permitted—that being in the sense of existence 
cannot be conceptualized but admits only of the dis- 
tinction that is based on analogy. But rarely indeed have 
our philosophers met Hegel so clearly on his own ground, 
using his own language, and recognizing how near his error 
is to the truth. Superficially, we may claim to refute Hegel 
by the doctrine of analogy. But Fr Rahner goes deeper. 

To be is to be intelligible—it is the want of being, the 
element of potentiality, that is not directly to be known. 
Being demands our questioning, it possesses Fragbarkeit: 
it is questionable in the sense of being susceptible of 
questions, although being pure and unrestricted is beyond 
all uncertainty in itself. Hegel might have agreed with this, 
but his failure lay in not observing the limitations of the 
human spirit. Being possesses also Fraglichkeit: it is not 
unquestioningly possessed by us in the act of knowledge, 
there are ranges of being unexplored and that which we 
know is imperfectly identified with our being; we must 
continue our questioning until we are in the presence of 
That which is beyond all question. 

The being that we know is not yet wholly ‘with itself’ 
or ‘illuminated’. The spirit, open to all that is, in fact 
knows the being of this or that (das Sein des Seienden), is 
possessed of being in varying degrees (analogously, not 
quantitatively) and therefore is illuminated as it were by 
an unsteady light: ‘the concept of the being of this or that 
is an oscillating concept . . . according to the variability 
of the being there varies also its inner brightness and 
illuminatedness’ (p. 63). But pure being, whose essence 
it is to exist, is also pure light and the light of all that is 
in reality. 


1 ‘Si igitur sit aliquod agens, a non in genere contineatur, effectus ejus 
adhuc magis accedent remote ad similitudinem agentis: non tamen ita quod 
participent similitudinem formae agentis secundum eamdem rationem speciei aut 
generis, sed secundum aliqualem analogiam, sicut ipsum esse est commune 
omnibus’ (Summa Theologica I, q. 4 a. 3). 
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And as that light illumines each reality, it is seen by us. 
Pure being, supreme existence, is affirmed in every act of 
knowing, in every grasp of being: it is asserted simul- 
taneously even if not explicitly introduced, mitbejaht, wenn 
auch nicht vorgestellt (p. 82).! Whether with the aid of the 
traditional proofs or through some other form of appre- 
hension,2 the human mind ¢an thence attain to the fact of 
God, can know by reason his existence. Has it at this point 
reached the limit of its power ? If God does not intervene 
with a revelation of himself, must we be content to 
acknowledge the fact of pure being without ever knowing 
the nature of the ultimate source of the light and being of 
the things which it enables us to perceive ? St Thomas says 
that we know that God is, but not what he is. Nevertheless, 
all the disputants in the great controversy about natural 
desire are agreed that St Thomas meant also to affirm 
‘some relationship between the intellectual nature of man, 
his immanent dynamism, on one side and the beatific 
vision on the other: a relationship which does not arise 
merely from the actual call to the vision of God by grace, 
but it is prior to it and indeed “‘natural’’’ (p. ror). Fr 
Ortegat provides what is in effect a commentary on these 
lines in a long section opening out from an examination of 
agnosticism and entitled “The Relation of Thought to the 
Absolute’. There is, he states, in thought itself a necessary 
relation to the Absolute: the merely finite is unaware of 
its own finitude, a phenomenon cannot speak of a nou- 
menon, the wholly relative knows no absolute. Yet we are 
aware of our limits, of a measure that can assign our 
stature: in our thought the temporal is met by the eternal. 
That would not be possible if thought were merely static: 
the eternal and infinite would either be a limit extrinsic 
to thought itself or vaguely and uncertainly possessed by 
it (‘metaphysical knowledge of God—indeterminable by 


1 Here the author is clearly following St Thomas: ‘Omnia cognoscentia 
cognoscunt implicite Deum in quolibet cognito’ (De Veritate, q- 22 a. 2 ad lum.). 

2 A safe formula, to avoid taking sides in a debate between the Editor of this 
REVIEW and one of his most distinguished contributors. 
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thought—being purely negative, his existence is hypo- 
thetical’, p. 119). But the realist defines being by its 
relation to action as well as to thought ; being is both true 
and good. The intelligence therefore is dynamic; it grasps 
the finality of being and not only its determinations. We 
must approach the problem therefore from the side of the 
will : love must come in.! 

Fr Rahner, too, insists on the intimate connexion 
between love and knowledge. In the acceptance of our 
own contingency, we affirm not only God’s existence but 
also the freedom of his creative act; and how can we do 
so otherwise than gladly ? Our affirmation is itself an act 
of love, recognizing and responding to the things that are 
by the command of his love. Unless we see our knowledge 
of the finite as reaching its ultimate perfection in love, we 
are still in darkness: “Love is therefore the light of our 
knowledge of the finite and, since we know the infinite 
only through the finite, the light of all our knowledge ; 
and knowledge is in the last resort only the clear shinin 
of love’ (pp. 125-6). Loving and knowing belong together 
—to be is as much to love and be loved as it is to know 
and be known: if being is illuminated, it is so by partaking 
of that love which is but another aspect of ultimate reality ; 
being-with-itself is an original unity in love. Man, longing 
for that ultimate unity from which his spirit springs, yet 
stands before God in an attitude in which love and know- 
ledge are inseparably rooted. Grace is still necessary to 
apprehend the divine act of revealing, but the outward 
flight of human loye is its condition. Nor must it end 

1 ‘Si Dieu n’était le terme que de la pensée, sa transcendance serait incon- 
cevable; car la pensée est une faculté d’assimilation et par conséquent ne 
connait son objet que dans la mesure ou il est immanent et identique a la pensée. 
On ne peut connaitre Dieu comme transcendant, c’est-a-dire comme supérieur 
a la pensée, que grace au concours ontologique d’une faculté dynamique. 
Cette faculté, c’est la volunté qui, au dela de Ja pensée et dans la pensée, com- 
munie secrétement avec sa Fin Supréme, un Absolu Existentiel, ou en Acte. 
C’est la volunté qui force |’intelligence a progresser et a se dépasser, c’est elle 


ui l’exorcise de l’idolatrie d’une pensée purement logique’ (p. 254). 
2‘L’acte libre insére l’homme dans la réalité divine’ (Intuition et Religion, 


p- 107). 
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there: love must be critical of itself, growing through self- 
discipline as insight deepens, nach dem wachsenden Licht der 
Einsicht immer neu und richtiger zu ordnen (p. 135).! 

It is necessary finally to show that man is by his nature 
referred to history in awaiting revelation. This is because 
matter also belongs to his essence: his spirit must reach 
out through the senses into a world of matter in order to 
return into itself, to become more perfectly spiritual; the 
spiritualization of being that is knowing is only possible 
to man through acts which occur in space and time and 
through first seizing on phenomena, menschliches Beisichsein 
in einer Einkehr zu sich selbst ist nur méglich durch eine Auskehr 
zu einem anderen Fremden (p. 150). It is therefore in the 
changeable, in history, that he must take account of the 
speech or silence of Immutable Being. But he must be 
alert and waiting: claiming to range over the whole field 
of being, he cannot but be interested in any possible 
communication of reality that would otherwise be beyond 
his grasp. Man is by nature the constant attendant (hérig) 
of God the Revealer.2 

It is in the light of such a philosophy of religion that the 
study of apologetics can be revised and the views of 
Masure and Levie taken into consideration. Apologetics 
must not simply appeal to reason—if it does it will be 
ineffective; it must also stimulate love. It must provide 
the evidences of revelation in such a manner that man’s 
natural bent to listen is stimulated: ‘He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear’. The God who is the object of man’s 
longing must be shown to exist, the pain and agony of 
man’s love, seeking expression even in false religions, 
must be shown as witnessing to truth, miracles must be 
presented as signs of God’s will to elevate nature instead 


1 Hence, Fr Rahner observes, ‘He alone can be a philosopher who dwells in 
spirit in temples and monasteries’. 

2 Fr Ortegat in a brilliant criticism of Barth and Brunner accuses the former 
of philosophizing in spite of himself, of choosing from whom he will accept the 
unexpected and esis event, the Word of God revealed as a historical fact 


and to be heard with equal reverence from John or Paul or Matthew, from 
Moses or Isaias (p. 653n.). 
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of contradictions of it, prophecy as evidence of the divine 
condescension in using our words to communicate supreme 
truth; above all, and in accordance with the Vatican 
definition, the Church itself must be shown forth with as 
much beauty as the man of goodwill may be expected to 
appreciate, as the greatest of the motives of credibility. 
For it is thither he must learn to look for God’s utterance. 
“He that heareth you, heareth me’: the attendant of the 


Word is a listener in the Church, even if he does not 
know it. 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON 
CERTAINTY 


By DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


kind enough to urge upon me that I should develop 

certain suggestions which the book contained and 
declare my mind about certain strictures which have been 
passed upon iti lo satisfy these requirements in any 
adequate way would require another and much larger 
book. All that I can do, for the moment at least, is to set 
down a few reflexions which have occurred to me as the 
result of these discussions. 

It is right that I should be concerned, principally, with 
the article which Pére Alexandre Durand, s.j., so 
generously devoted to the book.? And first it must be 
made clear that the agreement between us is, to my mind, 
far more important than the disagreement, if indeed the 
hesitations which I shall express in regard to some 
features of Pére Durand’s analysis can be described as dis- 
agreements. It is a very great satisfaction to me that he 
accepts my general view of our knowledge of God: ‘a 
direct awareness’, as he puts it, “through and beyond the 
knowledge of creatures’, and my main thesis that in the 
knowledge of faith we have (again in his own words) ‘an 
intuition of God-in-his-testifying’.4 In what follows I shall 
be doing little more than conducting a_ half-hearted 
defence of some less vital positions. But, although they are 
subsidiary in regard to the chief contentions of Certainty, 
they are of importance in themselves. 

The first concerns the ‘natural’ knowledge of God. 
Pere Durand holds that I set myself a false problem in 
trying to establish the existence of such a knowledge. 


S= critics of my recent book Certainty! have been 


1 Dacre Press, 1948. 

2 THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, July 1949, pp. 247 f. 
3p. 248. 

Ai OGY 
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Knowledge of God, he suggests is always supernatural: 
that is, the assistance of grace is always required for it.) 
This does not mean, it may be wise to say, that one must 
be ‘in a state of (sanctifying) grace’ if one has knowledge 
of God. What Pére Durand is concerned to say is, I 
suppose, simply that there are not two modes of our know- 
ledge of God, distinguished as such by the presence or 
absence of the workings of actual grace. The decrees of 
the Vatican Council are commonly supposed to teach that 
there are two such modes. Pére Durand is entirely right 
to say that there is a ‘thread of difficulty’ in my book 
caused by my attempt to make out this distinction, and, 
if he is right to say that the common supposition about the 
decrees is unsound, the chief ground of my opinion about 
the two modes of knowledge is removed. Nor would I 
venture to dispute with him myself on the question of 
interpreting the decrees. Yet it is allowable to point out 
that those of us who have no special competence in such 
matters must hesitate to accept an unfamiliar interpre- 
tation: to say that we have no knowledge of God without 
grace has surely a startling ring about it. 

All that is asserted in this matter by the Vatican 
Council, according to Pere Durand, is that ‘man’s reason 
can arrive at knowledge of God without the help of revelation 
coming to him from outside’.2 That is, although there is a 
difference in content between the knowledge of God 
which we may have before the Christian revelation has 
become known to us and the knowledge which we have by 
means of it, nevertheless this does not entitle us to say that 
there are two sorts of ‘intuition’, two distinct psycho- 
logical modes or two methods, as it were, of God’s 

1 He remarks in this connexion (p. 249) that my statement (Certainty, p. 122) 
‘faith is the root from which the soul’s supernatural activities originate’ is 
equivalent to the condemned proposition of Quesnel (Denz. 1377) to which 
I had referred on p. 116. I must therefore grant, he concludes, that there can 
be acts performed under the influence of grace before the ‘full habit’ of grace 


is present. This I did not intend to deny. ‘Supernatural activities’ in the sentence 
quoted was meant to refer to activities originating from the ‘full habit’. 


2p. 249. | 
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presenting himself to us. All this may be true. But I am 
not wholly satisfied that a case for a distinction between 
‘natural’ and ‘supernatural’ knowledge of God _ has 
collapsed. It still seems to me possible to distinguish two 
stages in our knowledge of God on other grounds, grounds 
which I had indicated by referring to ‘natural’ knowledge 
as ‘God’s summons, his offer of the supernatural relation- 
ship’.! Taking my stand on Pére de Lubac’s equation of 
the ‘natural’ with the ‘necessary’ and of the ‘super- 
natural’ with the ‘free’, I had argued that there is a ‘natural’ 
knowledge of God which all men have and a ‘super- 
natural knowledge’ which they may have only if they 
choose it. Further reflexion, prompted by Pere Durand’s 
general criticism of the attempted distinction,? makes it 
seem to me inaccurate to say that knowledge can be 
‘chosen’. We may be free to reject or retain it when once 
it has occurred, but we cannot say, strictly speaking, that 
we choose it in its occurrence. It must occur before we 
can exercise choice in regard to it. And its occurrence 
is our possession of it. We cannot, then, distinguish 
‘natural’ from ‘supernatural’ knowledge of God by saying 
that the one occurs without our consent to it while the 
other can occur only with our consent to it. But what we 
could say is that there is a kind of knowledge of God which 
cannot be retained without our consent, and it might be 
suggested that this fact about it is sufficient of itself to 
distinguish it in a very real way from the bare acknow- 
ledgement of a ‘ground of being’, necessarily involved, 
resistible but unremovable, in every act of intellection. 
Pére Durand, however, might not agree that there is an 
unremovable knowledge of God, or he might contend that 
it would not differ intrinsically from any subsequent know- 
ledge. This suggests that the argument should be reshaped 
as follows: the knowledge of God which necessarily arises 
in a man’s mind (at some time, it will be sufficient to say 


1 Certainty, p. 56. 
2and by conversations with Dom John Roberts. 
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for purposes of this argument, and whether removable or 
not) must be itself ratified, not-rejected, by him in order 
that he may receive a knowledge of a more intimate kind. 
We should then describe ‘supernatural’ as opposed to 
‘natural’ knowledge not as a knowledge which can be 
rejected but as a knowledge which cannot arise unless a 
previous knowledge has not been rejected. It might be 
replied that this is to insert a gratuitous complication into 
the analysis (for it is to assert that there is some mysterious 
difference in kind between the knowledge of himself 
which God first gives us and that same knowledge in a 
more developed form), and that there is nothing in 
experience to recommend such an assertion (it must be 
remembered that we are waiving the question of whether 
there is anything in the Church’s teaching to do so). I 
recognize that this may be so.! But the suggestion seemed 
worth making if only to show that I am not an ‘intellec- 
tualist’ in the sense which some of my critics have seemed 
to suppose—for the suggestion is that the character of our 
knowledge may change, that there may be at least a certain 
abruptness of intensification, when we have successfully sur- 
mounted the first hazard, when we have consented to our 
initial knowledge, in other words that there may be a 
certain interdependence of knowledge and love.? 

It remains that Pére Durand’s view has the attraction of 
a greater simplicity and that his criticism has revealed 
what is certainly a weakness in my own. It has brought 
home to me% that in writing my book I was gradually (but 
not altogether successfully) working out of my system the 
opinion that there is a clearcut distinction between a 
knowledge of God which is mediated by a sense-data and 
another which is not so mediated, a ‘philosophical’ type 


1 Acceptance of Pére Durand’s view would have no repercussions in the field 
of apologetics. The assistance of grace is denied to no man, and the apologete’s 
task, as I see it, would still be to win recognition for what is always there waiting 
to be seen. 

2 This theme was in fact enunciated in Certainty, e.g. p. 136. Pére Durand 
refers enigmatically to my ‘largely unfashionable intellectualism’. 

3So have conversations with Mr A. H. Armstrong. 
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which we gain by a consideration of sensibilia and a 
‘theological’ type which arises in a more intimate way. 
I would still maintain that we may find God directly in his 
action on our own souls as well as upon the objects of our 
senses (and this may lead in the sequel toa real difference 
of opinion with Pere Durand in regard to the knowledge 
of faith), but this no longer seems to me to involve the 
sort of distinction which I had originally supposed. This 
distinction may be best indicated, perhaps, by saying that 
there was operating in my mind a confused notion that 
God can be known either ‘in terms of sensibilia’ or ‘in 
himself alone’, a notion which runs counter to the 
principle, which at the same time I was trying to uphold, 
that in all knowledge, however it arises and however 
imperfect it may be, there must always be union between 
the knower and the known. The bases on which a know- 
ledge of God occurs do not affect the knowledge itself, in 
so far as this must always possess a character of directness. 
Further, it needs to be made clear in what sense there are 
separate bases. First, then, the controlling principle of 
this analysis is that we find God in his action upon ‘things’, 
which here includes ourselves. (Pere Durand adopts this 
sort of formula, and I think he would agree with me in 
saying that it preserves the two sides to this hardly 
analysable situation, the ‘intuitive’ and the ‘non-intuitive’ .) 
It seems to me that we become conscious of ourselves as 
acted upon by other ‘things’ and of other ‘things’ as acting 
upon ourselves. Our knowledge of God arises as the 
knowledge of the source of all this activity—but whether 
primarily as the source of the activity of other ‘things’ or 
of our own activity in knowing them it is hard to say. It 
would appear, however, that we find God least obscurely 
when our attention to sense-presented objects is reduced 
to a minimum, and we are predominantly aware of his 
action on our own souls. 

Here it may be wise to add that I had no intention in 
Certainty of postulating a mystical knowledge of God which 
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should be anything else than an awareness of him as acting 
on the soul; I had taken it for granted that a ‘pure’ 
intuition of him excluding self-knowledge is inconceivable 
—but the point ought to have been made.! And then a 
further question arises. Am I aware not only of God’s 
action in causing my particular acts of knowledge but also 
of his action in maintaining my soul in existence ? Do I 
know God as operating upon the substance of my soul ? 
Presumably I do, since I know my soul in its acts. This, 
then, would seem to be the formula for mystical know- 
ledge.? But this too is on all fours with any other knowledge 
of God, however rudimentary, in so far as it partakes of 
the two characters, the intuitive and the non-intuitive— 
that is, it isa knowledge of God but of God as acting upon 
our souls, of our souls-acted-upon-by-God. And it is 
always (except possibly in altogether special circumstances) 
accompanied by some knowledge of sensibilia which 
appears to be a condition for consciousnessat all (although 
Dr Rhine and others would seem to claim that there can 
still be thought in the absence of any images). The same 
psychological factors are always in action, though at 
varying pressures. The same pieces are always on the 
board, though differently arranged, played in a more 
obvious or a more subtle manner. There is still no clear 
demarcation of psychological types of the sort which I 
previously implied. For we should say, presumably, if this 
analysis is sound, that all knowledge of God involves some 
awareness of the soul’s substance as acted on by him, even 
when this is not attended to and explicitly recognized. 
Yet I begin to wonder whether Pére Durand and I are 
in complete accord about this when he turns to the know- 
ledge of faith. Here the position is that he defends the 
doctrine of the Rousselot school, the doctrine of the 


1 Again J am indebted to Mr A. H. Armstrong, who brought this to my notice. 
2 The knowledge of the soul’s substance is sometimes put forward as a formula 
for ‘natural mysticism’. It is difficult to see how there can be a knowledge of 
the soul’s substance without a knowledge of God acting upon it, unless we are 
to understand by this that the knowledge of God is, as it were, kept at arm’s 
length. 
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‘supernatural sign’, against my criticisms of it. If he is 
, right to say that there is no ‘natural’ knowledge of God, 
I was certainly wrong in objecting to Rousselot’s denial of 
‘natural faith’, for if reason cannot discover God’s exist- 
ence without the help of grace, it certainly cannot 
discover without that help that God has made a revelation 
to us. The theory of ‘knowledge by signs’ is another 
matter. My criticism of its application to the problem of 
faith’s certainty was that it did not allow us an unequi- 
vocal. knowledge of God himself whereby he could assure 
us of the truth of his Church’s claims (for that is what 
seems to me required as the answer to the problem). 
Here I was careful to speak as a rule of the * Rousselot 
school’, referring to the current expositions of his 
thought, not of Rousselot himself, for I was conscious 
that the master’s own thought might bear another inter- 
pretation. Pére Durand assures me that it does. And his 
own account of it removes a part of my criticism. The 
knowledge of faith, according to Pere Durand, is un- 
doubtedly a non-discursive awareness of God. But how is 
it an awareness in which God authenticates to us the claims 
of the Church ? 

Pére Durand gives it as his view that the object of 
faith’s intuition is ‘God, God-in-his-testifying, God- 
testifying’; ‘we immediately apprehend God himself who 
gives us a sign, God who speaks to me’.! So far we might seem 
to be in entire agreement. “To find God’s meaning’, I had 
written, ‘we must find God meaning. And what he means 
we shall find to be his Church . . . then she becomes his 
sign, for she is the means of grace and the rule of life.” 
In other words, the Church must first be authenticated 
for us by God before we can learn from her without fear 
of error the truth of which she is the depositary. In our 
intuition of him God ‘utters a silent word’; he impresses 
upon our minds the truth that the Church is indeed what 
she claims to be. But Pére Durand, if I understand him, 

Ip. 257. 2 Certainty, pp. 105-06. 
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wishes to say that the sign whereby God authenticates the 
Church’s claims is the Church herself, Normally we mean 
by a sign an object of sense-perception, and although we 
can speak of such objects as ‘signs’ of God in so far as they 
reveal his action upon them, it is surely not in this sense 
that the Church can be the ‘sign’ of the unique relation in 
which she stands to God, of her possession of infallible truth. 

Perhaps my difficulty is imaginary. Perhaps it is enough 
to say that the Church does stand in this relationship 
to God, and that in our knowledge of the Church we know 
the relationship. But we must consider what can be meant 
by ‘knowing the Church’. Pére Durand agrees with me 
that our discovery of the Church’s infallibility is not, as he 
puts it, “discursive, i.e. articulated in distinct moments’,! 
although no doubt such processes lead up to it. But what 
sort of data are required if, as Pere Durand goes on to say, 
the mind grasps the object signified in an intuitive act ? 
Does he mean that we have a global apprehension of the 
Church’s life in which we ‘read off’ her infallibility ? I 
think he does, and it seems to follow that we must be able 
to penetrate through the immediate sensible data to data 
of a spiritual and supersensible kind, to a knowledge of the 
Church as receiving the truth from God, of God as com- 
municating truth to the Church. And this would bring us 
back to something very like that divine utterance of a 
‘silent word’ which I had postulated. If I allow that we find 
this utterance as made to the Church, [hope that I shall have 
reached full agreement with Pere Durand. 

Finally, the subject of mystical knowledge must be 
touched on again, for this may show more clearly whether 
or not we do mean the same thing. Pere Durand _ has 
suggested that it is an irrevelant topic. I agree that it has 
not the sort of relevance which I supposed it to have. 
My emphasis on it was due in part to my failure to grasp 
with sufficient firmness the principle which now seems to 
control the discussion: that our knowledge of God is 


Ip. 258. 
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always of one same kind in so far as it is always an intuitive 
knowledge of God but at the same time knowledge of him 
as acting upon something. But the topic would still seem 
of value as showing us ina striking way that this knowledge 
may bear upon the spiritual effects of God’s activity. If 
mystical knowledge thus brings clearly before us that 
there is an awareness of God’s activity upon the individual 
soul, we may plausibly suggest that in the knowledge of 
faith there might be an awareness of his activity upon the 
Church’s ‘soul’. I can accept Pére Durand’s view that in 
all knowledge, even the highest, ‘a subtle symbolism . . . 
sustains and upholds’ our experience, if this means only 
that it is always accompanied by phantasms and conditioned 
by their presence. But I am left wondering whether he 
may mean that it is only in sensibilia that we can find God’s 
activity, that we cannot find it directly on the basis of 
supersensibles once we have been lead through sensibilia 
to the knowledge of them. And in that case I should still 
hesitate to accept his theory of ‘knowledge by signs’ 
in its application to the certainty of faith. In any 
case it remains that we agree about the inadequacy of the 
theories of de Lugo, Billot and of the Thomists and that an 
‘appeal to an action of grace upon the will unaccompanied 
by a parallel action on the intelligence . . . is a mere 
expedient, a timid and rather shamefaced solution’.1 
That is what chiefly matters. We both hold that there is 
‘a certain intuition of the fact that God has revealed’ ,2 and 
our differences, if such there be, bear on the details of 
analysis by which we vindicate our common conclusion. 
Most of the space at my disposal is exhausted. Fortu- 
nately a recent article in The Guardian? has said a great deal 
of what I should otherwise have wished to say in answer 
to my English critics. So the one American criticism which 
(to my knowledge) has so far appeared‘ must be treated as 


Lpse 2h. 2p. 255. 3 Dec. 6th, 1949. 

4 When this article was in proof, The Modern Schoolman (Nov. 1949) came to 
hand containing a review written in a very friendly spirit but rejecting the 
epistemological basis of the book, its insistence on the fundamentally intuitive 
character of certainty. 
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next in importance for my present purpose. Fr Lawlor, 
s.J., in Theological Studies,' rejects my theory of faith’s 
certainty outright on the grounds that ‘dead faith is an 
unassimilable datum in this system’ and that I do not allow 
proper acts of the virtue of faith to unreflective and unde- 
veloped Christians. He has chosen these grounds, he says, 
because I had chosen them myself for special (and, in his 
view, unsuccessful) treatment, and he suggests that this 
excuses him from dealing with ‘many other points which 
one might consider usefully—the relation of the intellect 
and will, the minimal role allowed to the will in the present 
theory, the sense in which faith is an obedience, the 
bridge between natural and supernatural knowledge’. It 
is a pity that he did not deal with my discussion of these 
fundamental matters and with my objections to the 
various current theories of faith, one of which he pre- 
sumably holds. The grounds of his objections were dis- 
cussed in a special section because they seemed to me 
difficulties in regard not to the main argument (objections 
to that had been dealt with in the course of it) but rather 
to some connected lines of thought which I had been 
pursuing. 

That there are connexions between these difficulties and 
the main argument I| readily acknowledge. It will be 
convenient to show first how this is so in respect of the 
second difficulty. If faith’s certainty is, as I have argued, 
not a mere absence of doubt or ‘a taking for granted’ but 
an intellectual conviction, a perception of truth (and that 
cannot be denied, I contend, without falling into 
‘obscurantism’), then the certainty of faith (but not 
necessarily the virtue itself) must be denied to those who 
are apparently incapable of such a conviction, even in an 
unformulated and altogether implicit state, infants, 
namely, and (I suggested) perhaps others also. A baptized 
infant is not yet capable of an act of faith; and it did not 
seem unreasonable to suggest that even at a later stage 


1 June 1949, pp. 307-10. 
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there may be ‘imperfect’ acts, that is, acts performed 
under the influence of the gift of faith, but not yet pro- 
ducing certainty in the strict sense, but only an absence of 
doubt: the gift would thus contain a potentiality which 
requires certain conditions for its actualization. But my 
thesis does not in any way depend, as Fr Lawlor seems to 
suggest, upon establishing that there are such ‘imperfect’ 
acts, performed by unreflective and undeveloped Christians. 
If he tells me that there are no such persons, I am delighted 
to hear it. The real issue, however, probably lies in the 
analysis of certainty, about which he has said nothing. 

The other difficulty concerns the relation in which 
faith stands to charity. My argument was that mystical 
knowledge provides us with clear evidence of an ‘in- 
tuition’ of God, and that the act of faith, being the first 
stage in the life of sanctifying grace, in the process which 
culminates in mystical knowledge, might therefore be 
expected to partake (obscurely) in its character. As Pére 
Durand has pointed out, the thesis does not depend on 
that argument. But it may be useful to consider what I take 
to be Fr Lawlor’s objection to it: the corollary that an 
act of faith cannot be made in the absence of charity. We 
are taught that the virtue is not destroyed by sin; and I 
had suggested that in these circumstances it is atrophied. 
Fr Lawlor holds that the suggestion is ruled out by various 
authoritative documents. I was not unaware of the 
common teaching about “dead’ faith, but I questioned 
whether we are obliged to believe that the state of mortal 
sin is compatible with the exercise of a supernatural virtue. 
If, however, Fr Lawlor is right, if we are so obliged, all 
that I need do is to adopt a fresh formula. Instead of calling 
an act of faith the first stage in the life of sanctifying grace, 
I should call it the first stage in the life of supernatural 
virtue. And my argument would then proceed as before. 

Fr Lawlor’s criticisms are introduced with the remark 
that ‘there are certain disturbing consequences of this 
theory’. It will be instructive to set over against this a 
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sentence from Dom Aelred Graham’s very courteous 
discussion of Certainty in Dominican Studies': ‘the final 
conclusion to which Dom Illtyd would lead us . . . is not 
perhaps as new, or as ‘‘disturbing’’ as he fears’. As the 
writer of the article in The Guardian has already suggested, 
Thomist criticism of the main thesis of Certainty has tended 
to take one of two lines, either that ‘it’s all in St Thomas’ 
(Fr Quinn’s remarks in The Dublin Review for last Spring 
are another instance of this) or that it is an unplausible 
novelty (Fr Hawkins’s remarks in The Month for last May 
are another instance of that). These verdicts, taken to- 
ether, seem to support my contention that the thesis was 
not set forth by St Thomas but that the materials for it are 
to be found in his writings. Dom Aelred, however, 
although he regards the conclusion as Thomist, is dis- 
satisfied with the epistemological background of my thesis, 
and he has put a certain question to me in so kindly and at 
the same time so pointed a way that I must make some 
attempt to answer it here—although, since I shall be 
repeating what I have already said, I fear he will remain 
dissatisfied. He feels that at times I give ‘the metaphysical 
priority to thought rather than to being’, and he asks me to 
comment on the view that the proposition ‘I know that 
God exists’ is more certain than the proposition “God 
exists’, adding a quotation from Dr Tennant’s The Nature 
of Belief to the effect that we must distinguish between 
‘certainty’ (an objective property ascribable to prop- 
ositions) and subjective certitude. 

One of the chief purposes of my earlier chapters was 
to show that this distinction leads to a fatal conclusion, 
namely that the intellect is per se fallible, for (it would 
seem to follow) we can be convinced that we cannot 
possibly have fallen into error (subjective certitude) 
although the proposition in which we enunciate our 
conviction may not be objectively certain, or, in plain 
words, is false. Then we can never be certain of anything. 


1 July 1949, pp- 290-4. 
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The two propositions on which Dom Aelred has invited 
my comment seem to me identical in meaning. Anyone 
who enunciates the proposition ‘God exists’ is telling us 
that he knows this. If I am asked ‘does your mind possess 
a certitude about God’s existence as sovereign as that 
certainty which attaches to.God’s existence in itself ?’, 
I can only reply that the certainty of God’s existence 
means for me the fact about it that it can be known by 
our minds. But it is God’s existence which causes our 
certainty of it, so that this is not to give a metaphysical 
priority to thought. In my book I avoided ‘certitude’ not 
only because it seemed an unnecessary word and _ less 
English than ‘certainty’, but also and especially because it 
is associated with this particular distinction between sub- 
jective and objective. The distinction which we have to 
make, I have contended, is between certainty in the strict 
sense (knowing that we cannot be mistaken) and certainty 
in the loose sense (‘nothing occurs to make me doubt’) and 
I have suggested ‘pragmatic certainty’ for the latter. 

At the end of his review Dom Aelred returns to this 
question. “To attempt to bridge the gap between sub- 
jective certainty and the objective reality which justifies 
it is a legitimate psychological enterprise; but, to be 
successful, it must be based on the surest ontological 
foundations. We know being even before we know our 
own thought about being: ens est primum cadens in intel- 
lectum.’ Throughout my first chapters I was trying to show 
that there is no such gap. ‘ “‘It is’? and ‘“‘I know’’,’ I 
wrote, ‘refer to a certain identification. Intellectus in actu, 
says St Thomas, dicitur intellectum in actu’.1 And I cannot 
understand the suggestion that there can be an act of 
knowledge which does not bear at once upon the knowing 
subject (‘I know that I know’) as well as on the outside 
object. 

Here I may claim that Dr Tennant is on my side, for 
the principle which is at stake was laid down by him, so 
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I learn from Mr Mascall, in the form that ‘we must start 
from our own experience, for we have nothing else to 
start from; the ordo cognoscendi must precede the ordo 
essendi’! (but ‘precede’ is dangerous ; for what we 
experience is reality). It may be useful to add that my 
difficulty about some Thomist discussions of these two 
‘orders’ is that in certain contexts they seem to imply an 
essential discrepancy between them. We do not become 
identified, indeed, with what we know. But we must 
know it as it really is. If we must think of something as 
possessing these or those characteristics, if we cannot 
separate them in thought from the thing, then it must 
have them. We could not even make a distinction between 
subjective and objective if an act of knowledge were not 
of itself union with the objective. 

There are other points of difference between Dom 
Aelred and myself. He feels, I think it may be said, that I 
am unconsciously prejudiced against many Thomist 
positions. About this I can say nothing unless he can make 
these complaints more precise. I shall be most grateful to 
him if he does and shall be, I hope, perfectly prepared to 
find that he is right. But at present it seems to me that the 
considerations which I am said to have overlooked are in 
fact to be found in what I have written, and that my 
criticisms of Thomist authors were justified by the 
evidence quoted. 

If I have made no mention of several kind critics who 
have put difficulties or suggestions to me, they will not, I 
trust, think me ungrateful, or suppose that I regard what 
they have said as unimportant. Questions about inference in 
our discovery of God have been left without discussion, 
since the answers which I should give have been given 
already by writers in this REviEw and elsewhere. 


1 He Who Is, pp. 161-2, quoting Dr Tennant’s Philosophical Theology, I, p. 46. 
I had also gathered from Mr Mascall that in other respects Dr Tennant’s episte- 
mological position was fundamentally opposed to my own—Dom Aelred is 
right in supposing that I had not read Dr Tennant’s books. 
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Alien Voice. What on earth makes you want to resurrect 
the ontological argument for the existence of God ? 
Surely it was disproved convincingly enough by St Thomas? 
And we can scarcely take it seriously since Kant demolished 
ite 

Self. In a sense, of course, you have answered the 
question yourself, since, if it was so convincingly dis- 
proved by St Thomas, why was it necessary for Kant to 
refute it again later ? And why do modern thinkers so 
often return to it ? One might even be inclined to say 
that it is not I who am resurrecting the ontological argu- 
ment, but that the ontological argument re-asserts itself 
in one form or another throughout the history of philo- 
sophy, whether in St Augustine, St Anselm or Descartes. 
This may be due to what some would call ‘purely psycho- 
logical’ factors, or it may be due to what others would 
call ontological facts—meaning that you can’t keep the 
truth down; or, if one rejects the implication in the 
‘purely’ of ‘purely psychological’, it may be due to both. 
In any case, | think it worth noticing that even St Thomas 
does not set the ontological argument into the only 
metaphysical framework which makes it valid, whilst 
Kant’s idealist assumptions made it impossible for him to 
appreciate the force of the argument at all. 

Alien voice. But wasn’t Kant an idealist, like St Anselm ? 

Self. Certainly he was an idealist, but not like St Anselm. 
The term does not mean the same in both cases. Kant is an 
idealist in the sense that he sets out to make inferences 
about the laws governing the ‘real’ world from his theory 
about the laws of the mind. By ignoring the ‘content’ or 
‘matter’ of knowing he is able to work out an elaborate 
epistemological formalism which, in so far as it ignores 
the ‘matter’ or ‘content’ of knowing, can be described as 
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idealist. How different is the case with St Anselm, 
according to whom things exist in so far as they are divine 
ideas, and according to whom our own ideas derive from 
this divine knowing. Even if one doubts the whole of 
Anselmian metaphysics one could never apply to it the 
word ‘formalism’; there is no neglect of the ‘content’ or 
‘matter’ of knowing. Anselm may be described as an 
idealist in the sense that he assumes the content of our 
ideas to be our only evidence of reality. Once this assump- 
tion is made our faculty for knowing is treated as what it is, 
the faculty for knowing reality, whereas in Kant the 
insistence upon the form of knowing to the neglect of the 
content means that we never actually know reality, the 
faculty being permanently suspended in potentiality—we 
never get down to the matter in hand. 

Alien voice. Whilst I would agree that Kant’s assumptions 
are so fundamentally different from St Anselm’s that a 
criticism of the ontological argument within a Kantian 
framework must inevitably distort it, what evidence have 
you that St Anselm’s assumptions were correct ? 

Self. ‘Philosophy is either self-evident, or it is not 
philosophy.’ Do you remember that dictum of White- 
head’s ? A satisfactory reply to your question would lead 
us to discuss a question which should come at the beginning 
of all philosophical systems: ‘What is philosophy ?’— 
because then there would be fewer of them. For the 
present, however, my only answer is a consideration 
based on the history of philosophy. It has often amused me 
to discover Marcel accusing Sartre of being an idealist. 
Of course, when one existentialist accuses another existen- 
tialist of being an idealist he is not putting him into a 
philosophical category, he is putting him into the dock— 
the cry goes up, ‘J’accuse’. This is particularly intriguing 
in view of the fact that Marcel’s own younger days were 
darkened by his studies of Bradley and the American 
idealist, Royce. What interests me about this accusation is 
that it betrays an ambivalence persisting in modern thought 
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since the seventeenth century. I mean that since the 
seventeenth century philosophers have set themselves the 
problem: ‘If you have the faculty of thought on one side 
and the real world on the other, how can you bring them 
together ? How is it possible to bridge the gap ?’ In other 
words they have assumed a dichotomy between thought 
and being which they then try to overcome by thinking. 
Naturally it can’t be done; the very hypothesis excludes 
the possibility. But this has not prevented people from 
trying, and for a long time the idealists had their way. 
The logical conclusion was reached when Hegel shut him- 
self off from being by thinking himself into a system. 
However, the logical conclusion seemed so absurd that 
Kierkegaard threw over the premisses and took hold of the 
other end of the stick, which he called ‘existence’. It 
would seem that we are nowadays faced with the ultimate 
consequences of Kierkegaard’s action, which is to sit 
around in silence resisting the temptation to define the 
undefinable, to name ‘existence’. As soon as one of the 
faithful makes a pronouncement about ‘existence’, he lays 
himself open immediately to the charge of idealism: he is 
trying to think ‘existence’. When Marcel suspects Sartre 
of unconscious idealism he is simply recording the fact 
that existentialists are no more able to do the impossible 
than were the idealists: they cannot pick up one end of 
the stick without moving the other end. You have to dis- 
tinguish between thought and being, but if you are going 
to say anything intelligible at all you must assume that 
thought is a faculty of being for the increase of being. 
This is the assumption which St Anselm made, and which 
seems to be justified when one considers what follows 
from its rejection in the history of philosophy. 

Alien voice. Existentialism, then, is no more valuable 
than idealism ? 

Self. Strictly speaking, that is hardly a question. 
Valuable for what. ? But I see what you mean, and I must 
say that existentialism seems to provide some of the 
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assumptions which make the force of the ontological 
argument clear. For instance, the argument is concerned 
with what Marcel would call a ‘mystery’, as opposed to a 
problem. In a mystery the issue of the argument involves 
the personal existence of the person arguing. Of no case 
is this more true than of any argument in which the word 
‘God’ occurs. For if ‘God’ means ‘the Creator of the 
world and everything in it’, then the person arguing is 
related to the Being signified by one of the terms he is 
using: he is related as creature to Creator. Anyone, there- 
fore, who formulates a hypothesis about God is formu- 
lating a hypothesis about his own self; his own existence 
as a creature is involved in God’s existence. This involve- 
ment is so radical that an existential proposition (‘God 
exists’, ‘I exist’) seems to be inseparable from a hypothe- 
tical (‘If God exists’, ‘If I exist’); if we deny these roots 
of our being we deny our being. 

Alien voice. But this ‘mystery’ quality of arguments about 
God is not confined to the ontological argument, is it ? 
And I must say that I can’t imagine St Anselm as an 
existentialist. 

Self. No. This ‘mystery’ quality is not so confined, but 
the ontological argument seems to be the only one which 
does not try to get round the mystery in order to make it 
a problem, that is, which is not ashamed of itself ! And I 
welcome the suggestion that St Anselm is an existentialist. 
In the first place, once we accept it there is no need to 
defend him at length from the objection which existen- 
tialists bring against post-Cartesian idealists—that he tries 
to proceed by deduction alone, as though one could deduce 
extra-mental reality from ideas. St Anselm is not saying 
that by analysing the idea of a ‘being than which nothing 
greater can be conceived’ one can deduce the existence of 
such a being. In fact, he uses the same philosophical 
method as Marcel, Heidegger or Sartre, the phenomeno- 
logical method, which is neither inductive, nor deductive 
but reflexive (would St Anselm have said ‘meditative’ ?) 
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This is the method proper to philosophy. If we interpret 
his argument in this way, it says that whena person has an 
idea of a ‘being than which nothing greater can be con- 
ceived’, then that person, by reflexion, is aware of the 
existence of such a being. If someone says that he has such 
an idea, but still does not believe that God exists, then he 
is deceiving himself—he is a fool; the only course open 
to him is to make the experiment again. 

Alien voice. But you are making St Anselm into a sort of 
natural scientist trying an experiment on himself in order 
to see whether God can be induced from the experiment. 

Self. Well, the method does appear at first sight to be 
like the inductive method of the natural sciences, yet that 
is because it is neither inductive nor deductive, but 
reflexive, and therefore anyone accustomed to dividing 
his mental processes into ‘inductive’ and ‘deductive’ auto- 
matically tries to apply his customary division to this 
reflexive method. But there is one great difference 
between this Anselmian ‘experiment’ and the natural 
scientists’ experiments: from the latter one only reaches 
a law, but in the former case one awareness passes 
smoothly into another awareness—or, rather, one aware- 
ness is discovered in another awareness. This involvement 
cannot be treated either inductively or deductively, 
because that would be turning a mystery into a problem. 
(Furthermore, it would be turned into an insoluble 
problem, one of those insolubilia or ‘paradoxes’, which 
confront modern logicians whenever they ignore the 
reflexive capacity of the human mind. Notice, by the way, 
what Scholz says about mathematical logic; the mathe- 
matical logicians have had to resort to ‘systematic 
ambiguity’ in their systems because when they think they 
are stating the rules of logic they are actually stating the 
laws of being. This shows that when the logicians become 
unconscious metaphysicians they have to acknowledge that 
the reflexive method is the proper one in this sphere; the 
device of ‘systematic ambiguity’ represents this unwitting 
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confession.) If we recognize the involvement in St 
Anselm’s experiment we may then say that a person 
realizes that ‘a being than which nothing greater can be 
conceived’ does exist because the very act of his conceiving, 
on its reverse side, is an operation of God. The human 
person is the subject of the operation, but, unlike any 
material subject of change, he is also conscious of the 
change, and therefore, indirectly, he is conscious of him- 
self as the subject of this divine operation. He discovers 
himself in God. 

Alien voice. | don’t see how that helps anyone at all, 
because it reduces the whole procedure to the level of 
psychology, and therefore eliminates metaphysics. 

Self. 1 disagree, because if what I have said about 
reflexion is correct we shall have to reconsider this 
division into ‘psychological’ and ‘metaphysical’. You seem 
to me to be making the mistake which Jung is so scornful 
about when he says ‘metaphysical assertions are made by 
the psyche, therefore they are psychological. This self- 
evident truth strikes the western mind... as an unaccept- 
able negation of metaphysical ‘“‘truth’’.’ Now I do not 
wholly agree with this thesis—as a matter of fact he him- 
self needs to be reminded that psychological questions are 
also metaphysical in the sense that what interests me is not 
whether I have a Deity archetype in my unconscious but 
whether there isa God, that I shall not be saved by knowing 
the salutary effect of the Cross-symbol but by knowing 
Christ crucified. Nevertheless, his point still holds that 
this division into psychological and metaphysical should 
not lead us to talk as though metaphysics is a kind of 
process that goes on independently of the psyche in which 
it takes place, any more than the psycho-analysts can hope 
to cure their patients unless they treat them as ‘meta- 
physical animals’ demanding metaphysical answers. 

Alien voice. That interesting digression still leaves me 
wondering whether you are not propagating relativism ? 

Self. I find it difficult to understand the accusation of 
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relativism if that means teaching that one can only arrive 
at ‘relative truth’. If relative means ‘not quite’, then it can 
never be used to govern ‘true’; anything which is ‘not 

uite true’ is not true. If relative means ‘limited’ and 
refers to the limited viewpoint from which the truth is 
seen, then no other word so well expresses the way in 
which a creature views the truth, and anyone who tries to 
deny such relativism is simply trying to jump out of his 
creaturely skin. 

Alien voice. Clearly what I mean is that your interpre- 
tation of the ontological argument makes it subjective, 
whereas proofs for God’s existence such as St Thomas puts 
forward are objective, formal proofs such as can be 
written out in any language and will convince any right- 
thinking person. 

Self. There are several points here to be discussed. In 
the first place I can only repeat that if ‘subjective’ means 
‘the expression of some individual subject’, then every 
argument is subjective, and the way to arrive at the truth 
is not by pretending otherwise but by accepting the sub- 
jectivity as the only road to truth open to you, a subject. 
The antithesis of ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ has to be 
cautiously used if it is not to lead one into statements such 
as I once heard froma Catholic philosopher. He said that 
certain proofs which he was going to outline were con- 
vincing in se, objectively valid, but had never convinced 
him; later he was going to tell us proofs which had con- 
vinced him, but which were purely subjective. I say no 
more, but return to the second point, which is that St 
Thomas’s proofs are just as subjective, and rest just as 
much on an individual experience as St Anselm’s, Recently, 
for example, a mathematical physicist rejected St Thomas’s 
first proof for the existence of God and was severely 
criticized by Thomists for having misunderstood it. It 
was explained that this proof was not a theory of physical 
science, but a metaphysical proof resting not upon local 
motion but upon ‘change in being as such’. Some Thomists 
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describe the basis for this proof as ‘an intuition of being’. 
But however you describe it the mathematical physicist 
says that he doesn’t have it; most modern philosophers 
agree with him and say that they do not know what 
‘being’ means. As far as anyone who accepts the ‘sub- 
jective-objective’ thesis is concerned, that is that; he has 
presented these people with an ‘objective’ proof, and 
‘the idiots just don’t see’. But anyone who is prepared to 
swallow his metaphysical dignity and to resort to psycho- 
logy for the sake of truth will recognize that this is the 
time for the Anselmian experiment. In studying the history 
of philosophy it seems to me that philosophers on the 
whole cannot attach any meaning to the word ‘being’ 
until they have come ‘in the thrust of a trembling glance 
to That which is’. The experience of Moses on Sinai or of 
St Augustine in Milan is what, historically, makes the 
Thomist proof intelligible. The surest way to recapture 
the Augustinian experience is by making the Anselmian 
experiment, by conceiving of ‘a being than which nothing 
greater can be conceived’. By opening the mind to ‘being’ 
this experiment opens it to metaphysics. Without Anselm, 
no Thomas. 

You also described the Thomist proofs as formally valid. 
I must confess that I often cannot understand what is meant 
by ‘formal’. If] understand Godel’s theorem he has proved 
that all formal systems are essentially incompletable, which 
is a polite way of saying that they are not formal—at least, 
not altogether. 

Alien voice. Let’s keep off formal systems. I sometimes 
think that science is impossible without them and at other 
times they seem to be silly games indulged in by dis- 
illusioned philosophers. A deeper objection is this; do 
you not lay yourself open to the charge of Ontologism ? 

Self. In discussing Ontologism certain words are 
employed which often need a great deal of elucidation, 
especially since they are used to try to reduce reflexion to 
either induction or deduction. It seems to me that in 
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reflexion one has knowledge which is indirect (e.g., the 
knowledge of God in the ontological proof) but which 
cannot be made more explicit by trying to cast it into 
inferential forms—if we attempted to do this we should 
be attempting to state some principle by which an idea 
can be rendered more immediate than it is.. The difficulty 
one encounters in accepting this view arises from the way 
in which our minds give a spatial connotation to the words 
‘direct-indirect’ (a misleading connotation when dealing 
with knowledge) and a similar connotation to the words 
‘mediate-immediate’. Though, as a matter of fact, the 
rarity with which one uses the word ‘mediate’ is itself an 
indication that ‘immediacy’ does not refer to spatial con- 
tiguity but to intimacy—that is why I do not hesitate to use 
the expression ‘more immediate’, which acknowledges 
that we are dealing with degrees of intimacy and not with 
an ‘either-or’ question. 

Alien voice. And Ontologism ? 

Self. I purposely leave the issue open until someone 
makes it clearer. All I want to do just now is to try to 
prevent the discussion from being obscure by the inade- 
quate connotation of words. I would like to suggest that 
St Thomas, for instance, fully acknowledges the peculiar 
features of reflexion in the question of knowing material 
singulars and in the case of our knowledge of ourselves. 
I am not trying to enlist him on my side, but merely to 
point out that, if reflexive knowledge of material singulars 
and of ourselves presents features which are so different 
from our normal inductive-deductive knowledge of the 
external world, then we should expect our knowledge of 
God to present unique features also. 

However, there is one great name behind which I think 
I could find shelter, Newman. He would never allow that 
reflexion could be reduced to induction or deduction, and 
that is why his neo-scholastic contemporaries used to 
gnash their teeth at him, crying: ‘Is this deduction or 
induction ?’ It was neither; it was reflexion, or medi- 
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tation. Newman employed what is now known as the 
‘phenomenological’ method. Unfortunately this ugly 
word ‘phenomenological’ has prevented people from 
seeing that the method is not new, even though the word 
is; the method would have seemed most familiar to a 
mediaeval man suchas St Anselm, because it is meditative. 
If you read Heidegger’s description of phenomenological 
thinking in Vom Wesen der Wahrheit you will find it is a 
version in complicated German of what thousands of pious 
monks practised in the Middle Ages. 

Alien voice. That is an effort to state ina paragraph what 
can only be defended in a whole volume. 

Self. True. I should like to show how an ontological 
proof for the existence of God does not commit one to 
the odd doctrine of analogy of proper proportionality— 
which completely baffles most of our philosophical friends. 
Furthermore, in confessing my doubts about formalism I 
should have to examine what is meant by the saying that 
philosophy is materially dependent on theology but form- 
ally independent of it. Worst of all, I should have to deal 
with the ecclesiastical documents which are supposed by , 
some to be an obstacle to this sort of approach to theism. 
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By J. DANIELOU, S.J. 


Te meaning of history is a favourite topic nowadays 


for philosophers, and the question always arises 

whether they are falsifying facts to some extent for 
purposes of system-making; professional historians often 
look at their generalizations with a smile. Thus there is a 
tendency for those who write about history to fall into 
two groups, on the one hand the historians, who confine 
themselves to ‘academic history’, which establishes the 
facts and offers no interpretation of them, on the other 
hand the philosophers, who offer interpretations but some- 
times without being sufficiently objective in presenting 
the facts on which they depend. Is there any way out of 
this difficulty ? What we require is for a genuine historian 
to put to himself the question whether there is a valid 
interpretation of history. And this is just what Professor 
Herbert Butterfield has done in his remarkable little book 
Christianity and History .! 

It is obvious—and Professor Butterfield agrees—that 
‘academic history’ is not self-sufficient and that some inter- 
pretation is necessary. The pretence of ‘pure history’ is 
self-deception. To establish any sort of relationship 
between the facts implies interpretation. But this does 
not mean that we become subjectivist. To go beyond the 
bare enumeration of facts is not necessarily to abandon all 
scientific rigour and to become merely arbitrary. If there 
is a truth which consists in the exact establishing of the 
facts, the truth of ‘academic history’, there is also a truth 
about the interpretation of history. The question is where 
this true interpretation is to be found. The answer is 
obviously not to be discovered by any purely critical 
method, but it is not therefore incapable of being rigor- 
ously established; it is no less valid for belonging to a 
different order. 


1 Pp. viiit+146 (G. Bell and Son Ltd, London). 7s. 6d. 
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The search for this true interpretation of history is the 
purpose of Professor Butterfield’s book. He begins by 
criticizing false interpretations. He observes, not without 
humour, that for the Protestants of the beginning of the 
century the infallible Pope is always some professor or 
other (p. 9). And this, he continues, is a more awkward 
system “than that of Rome, because the seat of authority 
might change overnight and be transferred to a new - 
teacher who had never been heard of before’ (id.). Their 
minds are thus cluttered with conceptions which are 
thought to be objective but are only ways of looking at 
things. Instead of considering things as they are, people 
see them ‘in the categories which historians have created 
to fit them into, attributing things to the Renaissance, 
when the Renaissance is a mere label that historians have 
chosen to apply to a generation of people’ (p. 115). 

These dogmatisms are dangerous because they form a 
screen between the reality of things and our minds and 

ive us a distorted view of that reality. Professor Butter- 

field shows the terrifying power exercised over men’s 
minds by certain conceptions of history, a power which is 
much more serious and important than that exercised by 
scientific conceptions, because it concerns the realities of 
human life in a more direct way (p. 10). One danger 
consists in conceiving of human history as an extension 
of biology, considering only the development of the 
species. “That attitude is more understandable, more 
dangerous and more likely to recur than many people 
realize’ (p. 6). It must be a first principle, Professor 
Butterfield concludes, to distinguish history and nature 
and to consider the human sphere as something apart. 

Another world-outlook is offered by Marxism. Here 
Professor Butterfield’s position is one of considerable 
complexity and interest. First it must be recognized that 
the Marxist conception of the importance of social con- 
ditions for human existence contains a large measure of 


truth (p. 3). But the fallacy of Marxism and of all thinkers 
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who establish a relationship between technical develop- 
ment and moral progress is to suppose that conditions of 
life modify human nature itself. The origin of this fallacy 
is the fact that certain social conditions do entail a certain 
level of morality which may be called civilization (p. 31). 

But these institutions are only compromises by which 
individuals accept some limitation of their egoisms. The 
egoisms do not disappear, and when the institutions 
collapse the barbarism which was covered by a hypo- 
critical veneer of civilization resumes its sway (p. 35). 

Thus no technical or social progress exercises an effi- 
cacy upon man himself: ‘No man has yet invented a form 
of political machinery which the ingenuity of the devil 
would not find a way of exploiting, for evil ends’ (p. 39). 
The greatest danger lies in being under an illusion on this 
score. Nothing is worse than the optimistic idealism 
which leads the representatives of certain civilizations to 
consider themselves the representatives of all that is 
genuinely valuable and to condemn others in the name of 
this comfortable assurance: ‘Situations become more 
frantic and deadlocks more hopeless because of man’s 
universal presumption of self-righteousness’ (p. 40). It 
must be an essential principle for the historian to have no 
belief in human nature (p. 47). We shall have no under- 
standing of history unless we begin with the fact of 
universal culpability. 

This is the central statement of Professor Butterfield’s 
book, his essential idea, and it is just this that acts as a link 
between the position of the pure historian and that of the 
biblical theologian. For Professor Butterfield the really 
objective historian, who examines the facts with complete 
sincerity, must reach the conclusion that the source of all 
false interpretations of history is a self-justification, which 
leads to a distortion of the facts in the endeavour to prove 
oneself right and to a failure to grasp them in their reality 
(p. 115). Now the essential principle of biblical theology is 
precisely that no one is just, that all are sinners: that is 
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the dogma of original sin. ‘Therefore, though history does 
not carry these questions to the searching depths at which 
the theologian may make his judgements and expose the 
fallacy of our pretended righteousness, it seems to me that 
even at his own level, even in the realm of observable 
historical happenings, the historian must join hands with 
the theologian’ (p. 40). 

The importance of this conclusion is manifest. There is 
no longer any question of looking for an interpretation of 
history extrinsic to history itself, an experiment of purely 
subjective value. The historian has been led to this con- 
clusion by an objective examination of the historical 
reality, a conclusion which is moreover a negative one 
since it overthrows the pretensions of any interpretation 
which seeks to justify any theory—and it links up with the 
biblical world-vision. For the essential character of 
prophecy is in exactly the same way a denunciation of all 
man’s pretensions to organize history according to his own 
narrow views. The biblical interpretation of history is not 
just another theory alongside the others. It is the denun- 
ciation of every human theory of history. It shows that 
history finds its meaning only in the mystery of man to 
which we are introduced by Revelation. 

Furthermore this denunciation is directed not only 
against atheist interpretations but also against Christian 
ones. One of the most interesting chapters in the book is 
that which deals with the ecclesiastical interpretation of 
history. Professor Butterfield knows that there is a com- 
placency among Christians which is as hypocritical as that 
of the Communists. He denounces the illusion of supposing 
that social progress or the progress of civilization is due to 
the Church. Social progress is due to the class struggle 
maintained by Communism far more than to the Church 
(p. 133). The error of Communism is to suppose that it 
is therefore a principle of human progress. The Church’s 
function in any case is not to save civilization (p. 130),! 


1Cf in the same sense Emmanuel Mounier, Foi en Jésus-Christ et Monde 
_d’aujourd’hui, Paris, 1949, p. 58. 
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but to reveal to man that he is a sinner and that only by 
recognizing himself as a sinner can he prepare himself for 
salvation. 

How, then, will history appear to us in the light of the 
doctrine of universal sin ? After denouncing false ideo- 
logies, Christian or non-Christian, Professor Butterfield 
turns to the positive side. It is not easy for us, when we 
begin to consider the historical process ‘to see that 
morality itself was part of the structure of history, a thing 
as real and as drastic in its operation as the material strength 
of the principalities and powers’ (p. 49). At first sight 
political realism seems to triumph all along the line with 
Napoleon, Bismarck and (we might add) Gladstone. But 
this apparent absurdity in history is a sign that we were 
looking in the wrong direction for its meaning. And at 
this point we must return to the standpoint of Isaias. A 
nation’s political triumph is no indication that it is blessed 
by God. That is the illusion of political messianism. It 
shows us simply that God uses political power as an 
instrument of his judgements only to break it later in its 
turn. 

Professor Butterfield applies this conclusion to the 
present historical situation: ‘It is a dangerous illusion to 
imagine that if Germany can be proved to have sinned, 
those who were fighting against her may be assumed to 
have been righteous. We are hoaxing ourselves if we think 
that because the judgement came upon Germany through 
the victory of our arms, we—being the instruments of 
God in this matter—may count ourselves as having 
qualified for virtue; or as having even found special 
favour in his sight. If such an argument be valid, God must 
have a great and unusual favour for Communism, which 
besides being the chief beneficiary in two world wars, 
could outbid us in the claim to have been the most 
terrible instrument of divine judgement in our generation. 
But the truth is that a God who could use even the 
Philistines in order to chastise his chosen people, may 
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similarly use us for the purpose of chastising Germany, 
while still reserving for us a terrible judgement later’ 
(p- 59). 

I have quoted the whole of this remarkable passage 
because it dissipates all hypocritical interpretations of the 
events of our time. Certainly we have the right to see in 
the defeat of Nazism a judgement of God. But this does 
not in any way show that American Capitalism or Russian 
Communism are any less culpable. It only shows that God 
has used them as his instruments. In this connexion 
Professor Butterfield underlines a point which seems to 
me of great importance: that it is an illusion to attribute 
an absolute value to any human system. If a Christian can 
pass any certain judgement upon economic and political 
realities, it is the judgement that they are all relative. 
As soon as we treat any of them as an absolute, we fall 
into idolatry. It is the error of Communism to suppose 
that all good is on its side and all evil on the side of 
Capitalism. Capitalism falls into the corresponding error. 
Capitalism and Collectivism are both partly true and 
partly false. It is because they have failed to recognize this 
that the men of our time have tried to turn politics into 
ideology. There is no such thing as political mysticism. 
There is only one mysticism, that of Jesus Christ. It is 
the confusion between politics and mysticism that creates 
fanaticism, cut-throat ideology and the false gods of the 
nations in their battle array. The Christian’s business is to 
denounce these false gods. Peace is possible only ina world 
where each man knows that there is only part of the 
truth in his political creed and that his opponent also 
possesses a part of the truth. 

So external success is in no way the mark of God’s 
blessing. If we are to press the biblical analogy as far as 
it will go, we shall even have to say that the divine election 
is rather on the side of the vanquished than on that of the 
victor, for chastisement is a proof of love. And that is why 
nothing would be more dangerous than to regard a tem- 
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poral victory as a reason for complacency. Rather it 
ought to be a reason for heart-searching and humility on 
the part of the victorious nation. But there is still more to 
be said. The reality of history does not consist in advances 
of civilization for which a nation or a class is responsible 
in such a way that the destiny of the nation or class might 
be supposed to have at a given moment a providential 
significance. In reality “every generation is equidistant 
from eternity’ (p. 66).! We must judge an epoch not by 
its technical results but by its aptitude for producing per- 
sonalities “which represent the highest things we know in 
the mundane realm’ (p. 76). 

From this point of view historical catastrophes are seen 
to be often more fruitful than success. Thus there is a real 
truth in saying—and the experience of history itself shows 
it to us—that the sufferings of a people are sometimes the 
expression of a benediction. Here again Professor Butter- 
field refers us to the history of Israel. He shows that it is 
‘amid disasters and predicaments more permanently 
hopeless than those of the present-day Germany that the 
Ancient Hebrews, by virtue of inner resources, turned 
their tragedy into one of the half-dozen creative moments 
in world history’ (p. 75). Whereas in their prosperity 
they did not pass beyond a somewhat materialistic view of 
existence, in their sufferings they reached the profoundest 
depths of human experience in regard to the redemptive 
value of love, as we find it in Deutero-Isaias. It is only in 
a world where suffering is possible that “human beings 
measure the heights and depths of love and reach the finer 
music of life’ (p. 87). 

That is why if we apply this to the world of today, it is 
not at all certain whether it is American Capitalism or 
Russian Communism which is entering upon a creative 
period and will give its stamp to the half-century which is 
now beginning. For it is not the technical conditions of 
life or ideological influences which in the long run mark 

1Cf F. C. Rust, The Christian Understanding of History, p. 127. 
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an epoch but the depths of human and divine experience 
which are reached therein: ‘Some of us used to wonder 
whether after the Second World War the Germans in the 
very bottom pit of disaster might not give twentieth 
century history a surprising turn and gain a new kind of 
leadership amongst us, perhaps by religious revival, per- 
haps by the fact that sheer grimness of suffering brings men 
sometimes into a profounder understanding of human 
destiny’ (p. 74). What matters in the long run is not the 
historical circumstances as such, which are in themselves 
indifferent, but the reactions of human personalities to 
these circumstances. And _ if suffering is not of itself 
creative, it may serve as a summons to the depths of the 
soul, whereas prosperity has a tendency to restrict it to its 
more superficial levels. 

Such are some of the standpoints which the study 
of history leads Professor Butterfield to adopt in company 
with the Old Testament prophets and far removed 
from the myths which obscure our modern historical 
interpretations. They administer a salutary shock to the 
comfortable illusions which have hid from us the reality 
of things and which make us look to history for the justi- 
fication of our carnal aspirations. The ways of God are 
not ours. In God’s eyes the protagonists of the passing 
show of history are seen in their true light, in their pre- 
tentious nothingness. In reality they are playing their part 
in a history of which they are quite unconscious, the 
history in which God forms in this world the eternal souls 
whom he destines for his kingdom. God makes use of 
them as instruments. But it is not in them that the true 
values are to be found. They are not the focus of history. 
It is for the saints that God has created the world, and for 
them, in terms of them, that history finds its meaning.! 

In Professsor Butterfield’s book there is a word which 
constantly recurs and which expresses both its academic 
and its religious distinction: the word ‘judgement’. It 


1 Cf Histoire marxiste et histoire sacramentaire, Dieu Vivant, xiii, p. IIo. 
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expresses the steady vision, enriched by experience, of a 
great historian, who knows what he is talking about and 
shows us the facts in their historical truth. And this 
gives the reader complete satisfaction from the intellectual 
point of view. But it also suggests the way in which God 
looks at our world. The judgement is the manifestation of 
what things are in God’s eyes, that is, of what they really 
are. In this light false values disappear, however large they 
have bulked in history, and the true values, the hidden 
values of charity, appear in their place. This judgement, 
which is clouded over by the present world-order, yet 
becomes transparent to the eye of faith. This is what 
Mary’s Canticle expresses: ‘He has put down the mighty 
from their seat and has exalted the humble’. And this 
vision rouses in Mary’s heart a profound exultation, the 
satisfaction of seeing things put in their proper place. 

This light of the judgement is surely the true illuminator 
of history. It is the great merit of Professor Butterfield’s 
book that it shows how meaningless history becomes 
without it. If we think that the great danger for the world 
today is to erect false interpretations of history into 
dogmas, to attribute to technical progress the value which 
belongs of right to humanity, to assign to certain classes 
or certain nations a messianic function, then we shall 
describe this book as a blast of salubrious commonsense 
which drives away all these poisonous exhalations. Shorn 
of the false prestige with which it seeks to clothe itself, 
history appears in its nudity as the spectacle of eternal sin. 
It is only in so far as it recognizes itself as such that it 
becomes also the history of the redemption, the only 
history which deserves the name without qualification. © 


Sep tN deo Co herN ere 
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By ADRIAN HASTINGS. 


HE purpose of this article is to bring together what 

we know, and it is not overmuch, on the subject of 

St Benedict’s attitude to the eremitical life. I think 

that this will suggest a revision of the judgements of 

several modern writers on this question. We shall begin 

with St Benedict’s reference to hermits in chapter 1 of 
the Rule. 

‘There are evidently four kinds of monks. The first 
are the Cenobites, that is those who live in monasteries, 
serving under a rule and an abbot. The second are the 
Anchorites or Hermits, that is those who, not in the 
first fervour of their religious life, but after long pro- 
bation in a monastery, having learnt in association with 
many brethren how to fight against the devil, go out 
well-armed from the ranks of the community to the 
solitary combat of the desert. They are able now to live 
without the help of others, and by their own strength 
and God’s assistance to fight against the temptations of 
mind and body.”! 

This would certainly imply that St Benedict recognized 
theoretically the superiority of the eremitical life; this 
indeed is accepted by many, for instance by Dom Justin 
McCann. ‘It would appear reasonable’, he writes, ‘to 
conclude from his words that in theory at least he accepted 
the tradition and regarded the eremitical life as higher 
than the life of the Cenobite.’2 But others are less sure. 
Dom David Knowles speaks of ‘the rather baffling refer- 
ences to a passing from the community to the eremitical 
life and to the Rule as a document for beginners’.§ In 


1] use Dom Justin McCann’s translation (Stanbrook Abbey Press 1937) 


throughout. 
2 St Benedict (Sheed and Ward) p. 170. I should like to say how helpful I have 


found this book. 
3 The Benedictines, p. 97. 
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another work the same writer declares: ‘The words of the 
Rule are not free from ambiguity’.! On the more general 
issue Dom Justin McCann comes down fairly against the 
eremitical life. ‘Though he (St Benedict) appears to leave 
a loophole and not to exclude the possibility of one of his 
disciples passing to the hermit life, yet all his interest and 
all his regulations are concerned with the cenobitic 
life. . . . He is, in fact, like Pachomius, a convinced 
cenobite.’? Dom Cuthbert Butler goes still further in 
writing that St Benedict’s idea was ‘plainly and only 
cenobitic’.3 Now no one would dispute that the Rule was 
written for cenobites. St Benedict says so himself. “Let 
us proceed with God’s help to provide for the strong race 
of Cenobites’ (chap. 1). Yet the Rule was, I believe, only 
a part, if the greatest part, of St Benedict’s idea. He was 
legislating for cenobites only, but then no one ever legis- 
lated for anyone else, and this fact does not determine the 
view we are to take of St Benedict’s attitude to the 
eremitical life. It is my belief that he fully accepted the 
traditional teaching on the relation of the cenobitical and 
eremitical lives as found in Cassian, and therefore, most 
likely, made provision at Monte Cassino for some of his 
elder monks to ‘go out well-armed from the ranks of the 
community to the solitary combat of the desert’. 

First it may be said in objection that St Benedict declares 
his ultimate preference for the cenobites in describing 
them as “fortissimum genus’. Dom Cuthbert Butler has 
followed this line in translating ‘the strongest and best 
kind’ ;# yet this seems a little tendentious as ‘fortissimum’ 
has not really a comparative sense and Dom Justin 
McCann’s simple rendering ‘the strong race’s appears to 
be closer to the original. 


1 The Monastic Order in England (Cambridge University Press), p. 195, note r. 
2 Op. cit. p. 171. ; ; 

3 Benedictine Monachism, Pe 27. 

4 Benedictine Monachism, p. 26, note 2. 

5 Rule of St Benedict (Stanbrook Abbey Press,) (Bs Fhe 
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St Benedict’s general attitude was a sound practical 
one. He had himself experienced all the terrors coinci- 
dental with the hermit’s life, and while accepting its 
superiority, recognized, as did Cassian, that it is usually not 
the life for a beginner. The monk must be ‘well-armed’ 
(‘bene extructus’) before setting out on the perilous if 
glorious adventure of the solitary life. Some, and those 
not lacking in holiness, may never feel the urge to abandon 
that strict régime of obedience which was the essential 
mark of community life, thus following the example of 
Abbot John, of Cassian’s Nineteenth Conference, who 
returned from solitude to the ‘cenobium’, while still 
recognizing that the other was the sublimer way. So it 
was with St Benedict; and he further recognized that 
many will have no great holiness and must be led slowly 
up the path of the spiritual life. Dom Knowles remarks: 
‘the abbots of Cassian sought to lead the few to the life of 
contemplation; Benedict is concerned with giving to all 
who come the fundamental virtues of a follower of 
Christ’.! This is certainly true as far as St Benedict is 
concerned. ‘Constituenda est ergo nobis dominici scola 
servitii. In qua institutione nihil asperum, nihil grave nos 
constituturos speramus.’? That ‘nothing harsh or burden- 
some’ is essential for understanding the spirit of the Rule 
which Benedict elsewhere describes as a ‘minima regula 
inchoationis’.3 St Benedict’s concern for beginners in the 
monastic life does not mean that he has not had his eye 
firmly fixed on that ‘summit of perfection’, the end of 
the religious life. The end as well as the beginning must 
be seen in the context of Cassian’s spiritual teaching. His 
influence on St Benedict is well known—the references 
in chapters Lxm and LXxxiI are enough to show it—and 
Dom Cappuyns does not go too far in declaring: ‘St Benoit 
est pénétré d’un bout a l’autre de la doctrine et de |’esprit 


1 Op. cit. p. 12. ‘ 
2 Prologue. All Latin quotations from the Rule taken from Dom Butler’s 


‘Editio critico-practica’. 
3 Chap. LXXxtll. 
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de Cassian’.! If we are to understand St Benedict’s attitude 
towards the anachoretical life, we must, then, study his 
relation to Cassian. 

Cassian clearly teaches the superiority of the hermit’s 
life. It is a life of contemplation and union with God, for 
which the ‘practical life’ of the cenobite is a necessary 
preparation. Thus he speaks of ‘the Infant School of the 
Cenobium’ and ‘the second standard of the anchorites’ 
life’ .2 Cassian’s spiritual doctrine is an essentially monastic 
one, and his whole conception of the monastic life revolves 
round the idea of these two grades, two ways, of which 
one, is the more sublime, the other the more sure. 
M. Olphe-Galliard well sums this up in the following: 
‘Cassien fait naftre du tronc cénobitique, comme fleurs et 
fruits, les anachorétes . . . L’imitation du Christ par la ‘‘vie 
active’’ du cénobium est la préparation d’une union plus 
intime. Le monastére cénobitique est, par sa discipline 
extérieure, le lieu d’entrainement (palaestra) qui prelude 
a la contemplation.’$ 

In his Conferences Cassian, quoting the Egyptian Abbots, 
approaches this twofold conception in various ways. In 
the third Conference the whole of monastic life is set out 
in terms of three renunciations. ‘We must now speak of 
the renunciations, of which tradition and the authority 
of Holy Scripture show us three and which every one of 
us ought with the utmost zeal to make complete. The 
first is that by which as far as the body is concerned we 
make light of all the wealth and goods of this world; the 


second, that by which we reject the fashions and vices and 


1«L’ Auteur de la Regula Magistri: Cassiodore’, Recherches de Théologie Ancienne 
et Meédiévale, Vol. XV, 1948, July-October, p- 230. Dom Justin McCann writes 
‘The agreement with Cassian’s doctrine is certain and it holds throughout the 
Rule’. (St Benedict, p. 174). 

2 Conference XVIII, chap. x1v. The translation of E. Gibson in Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers (Second series), Vol. XI, is used throughout. ‘Hac beatus 
Piamun desiderium nostrum, quo de primis coenobii scolis ad secundum 
anachoreseos gradum tendere coeperamus, disputatatione ardentius inflammavit.’ 
Edition of M. Petschenig in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vol. 
XI, pp. 531-2. 

3 ‘Cassien’, Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, Vol. I, pp. 233-4. 
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former affections of soul and flesh; the third, that by 
which we detach our souls from all present and visible 
things and contemplate only things to come, and set our 
heart on what is invisible, ’! 

The first renunciation is that which every monk, 
hermit and cenobite, must make on entering upon his 
special vocation. The second is that proper to the cenobite ; 
it is the continuous renunciation in his life, the slow 
purging from himself of all mundane thoughts; the third 
is, practically, a renunciation of human contacts, proper 
to the hermit and necessary prior to entering on a life of 
almost constant union with God.? The second renunciation 
is that of the practical life and about that Cassian has much 
to say, especially in the fourteenth Conference. Here 
practical and theoretical knowledge are contrasted. The 
latter consists in the ‘contemplation of things divine and 
the knowledge of most secret thoughts’,? the former is 
brought about by an ‘improvement of morals and purifi- 
cation from faults’ (morum emendatio, vitiorum pur- 
gatio).3 This is practical knowledge, without the 
possession of which it would be idle to seek theoretical 
knowledge. The gaining of it constitutes the ‘practical 
life’ (‘disciplina actualis’, ‘conversatio ethica’) of the 
coenobium. Here ‘ethical’, ‘practical’ and ‘actual’ all have 
the same meaning. Cassian described the essence of the 
‘practical life’ in the following passage: 

‘This practical perfection depends on a double 
system; for its first method is to know the nature of all 
faults and the manner of their cure. Its second to dis- 
cover the order of the virtues and form our mind by 
their perfection so that it may be obedient to them, not 
as if it were forced and subject to some fierce sway, 
but as if it were delighted in its natural good and throve 
upon it and mounted by that steep and narrow way with 
1 Chap. vi. 


2 1 follow Dom Justin McCann, op. cit. pp. 175-8, very closely here. 
3 Conference XIV, chap. I. 
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real pleasure. For in what way will one, who has 
neither succeeded in understanding the nature of his 
own faults, nor tried to eradicate them, be able to gain 
an understanding of virtues, which is the second stage 
of practical training, or the mysteries of spiritual and 
heavenly things, which exist in the higher stage of 
theoretical knowledge ?”! 

From this ‘practical life’ of the coenobium the monk, 
in Cassian’s opinion, as we have already noticed, should 
ascend to the solitary life of contemplation. Thus Abbot 
Piamun, in the eighteenth Conference, declares: 

‘The second (kind of monk) is that of the anchorites, 
who were first trained in the coenobium and then being 
made perfect in practical life chose the recesses of the 
desert: and in this order we also hope to gain a place.’? 
Finally, Abbot John briefly sums up the differing aims 

of the two types of monks: 

‘The aim of the cenobite is to mortify and crucify all 
his desires and, according to that salutary command of 
evangelical perfection, to take no thought for the 
morrow. . . . But the perfection for a hermit is to have 
his mind freed from all earthly things and to unite it, as 
far as human frailty allows, with Christ.’ 

As we have seen, Cassian was St Benedict’s chief 
teacher; to what extent, then, did Benedict accept 
Cassian’s spiritual teaching and with it that doctrine of 
the superiority of the hermit’s life ? In my opinion he did 
so entirely in its main lines. But, while following Cassian’s 
doctrine, he modified and refined it. There is a luminous 
precision of spiritual teaching in the Rule which we do 
not find in Cassian. Yet in Benedict’s very alterations of 
detail we detect a fundamental faithfulness to the structure 
of Cassian’s spirituality. Thus Benedict’s doctrine of the 
ladder of humility is new, but based on the ‘Indicia’ of 


1 Conference XIV, chap. m1. 
2 Conference XVIII, chap. tv. 
3 Conference XIX, chap. vu. 
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Book IV of the Institutes ;! many of the degrees are taken, 
word for word, from the latter, yet the first and most 
important ones are Benedict’s own. Thus we find a 
difference in’ their two descriptions of that love that 
throws out fear at the summit of the ‘practical life’. For 
Cassian it is the ‘Amor Ipsius Boni’, for Benedict the 
“Amor Christi’ a witness to St Benedict’s more essentially 
Christocentric doctrine. Most significant for our present 
purpose are their two descriptions of anchorites. Cassian 
writes as follows: 
‘(Anachoretae) in coenobiis primum diutissime com- 
morantes, omnem patientiae et discretionis regulam 
diligenter edocti . . . dirissimis daemonum proeliis 
congressuri penetrant eremi profunda secreta.’2 
St Benedict wrote somewhat differently: 
‘(Anachoretae) non conversationis fervore novicio 
sed monasterii probatione diuturna, qui didicerunt 
contra diabolum multorum solatio iam docti pugnare ; 
et bene extructi fraterna exacie . . . iam sine consola- 
tione alterius . . . pugnare sufficiunt.’$ 
Dom Capelle’s comment on this is very helpful. ‘Tandis 
que Cassien note la “‘Regula patientiae et discretionis’’ 
dont la longue habitude d’une vie commune a instruit les 
cénobites et les dispose a la vie solitaire, St Benoit préfere 
parler du ‘‘Multorum solatium’’ des cloitres. Il y insiste: 
‘‘fraterna exacie’’ ‘‘consolatione alterius’’. C’est donc 
aide vivante des fréres se soutenant mutuellement qui lui 
parait un bien monastique précieux.’4 Evidently Benedict 
saw a positive value in community life to which Cassian 
was blind; yet he was far from rejecting the latter’s 
general conception of monasticism. For the spiritual life 
of the Rule is no other than Cassian’s “practical life’, that 
of self-discipline and the mortification of all carnal desires. 

1 For what follows see Dom B. Capelle, ‘Les Oeuvres de Jean Cassien et La 
Régle Bénédictine’. Mélanges (Extraits de la Rev.Lit. et Mon, 1929) a 1’ Occasion 
du Centenaire de Ja Fondation du Mont-Cassin, pp. 27-39. 

2 Institutes, Vv. 36. 

3 Chap. 1. 

4 Op. cit. p. 30. 
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Its essence, with Benedict as with Cassian, was that ‘morum 
emendatio, vitiorum purgatio’ of the fourteenth Con- 
ference which he expressed in the ladder of humility. 
‘Guarding himself always from sins and vices, whether of 
thought, word, hand, foot or self-will, and checking also 
the desires of the flesh, let him consider that God is always 
beholding him from heaven.’! The practical life, for 
Cassian, leads to the change of motive, from that of fear 
to that of love. This is also so for St Benedict. ‘When all 
these degrees of humility have been climbed, the monk 
will presently come to that perfect love of God which 
casts out all fear: whereby he will begin to observe with- 
out labour, as though naturally and by habit, all those 
precepts which formerly he did not observe without fear: 
no longer for fear of hell, but for love of Christ and 
through good habit and delight in virtue.’? St Benedict’s 
‘conversatio morum’ is really nothing other than Cassian’s 
‘conversatio ethica’ which is synonymous with the ‘practi- 
cal life’ of the coenobium and so epitomizes in two words 
the whole moral and ascetical life which leads to ‘practical 
knowledge’. Yet for Cassian, as we have seen, the ‘practical 
life’, though necessary and leading to the pure love of God, 
is not the highest form of monastic life. No, to enter into 
that, the monks must make the third renunciation, aban- 
don the coenobium and ‘choose the recesses of the desert’. 
St Benedict surely also saw the ‘practical life’ of a com- 
munity in this light and accepted the hermit’s life as the 
highest to which a monk could attain. It seems hardly 
likely that he should have followed Cassian so far only to 
reject him at this fundamental point; moreover the words 
of chapter 1, already quoted, go to suggest quite the 
contrary. The question has been asked before now :3 what was 
St Benedict’s attitude to the doctrine of the third renun- 
ciation ? And the reply was that there was no trace of it 


1 Chap. vu, p. 23. 
2 Chap. VI, p. 30. 
3 Dom Justin McCann, op. cit. p. 176. 
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in the Rule. That was to be expected. The Rule was for 
cenobites, for those engaged in the self-discipline of the 
‘practical life’. Yet the last chapter of the Rule hints at 
something more beyond, ‘some loftier heights of wisdom 
and moral perfection’,! and at the same time refers to 
Cassian; as this phrase and so much else in the chapter is 
a silent borrowing from Cassian’? it seems reasonable to 
feel that there is here a suggestion of that solitary life of 
union with Christ ‘as far as human frailty allows’. 

If it be accepted, as seems necessary, that St Benedict 
regarded the anachoretical life as superior to that of the 
cenobite and as that for which the latter was in some sense 
a preparation, the question arises whether there was any 
provision made by the saint for hermits at Monte Cassino. 
Here we areat once faced with the lack of evidence which 
makes it necessary to base any answer we may make to the 
question rather on stray hints than on any fully docu- 
mented proof. First it can be said that there is no unlikeli- 
hood of the existence at that date of a fully cenobitical 
community, out of which, nevertheless, senior monks 
could go in order to contemplate as solitaries. Apart from 
the case of Vivarium, which I shall consider later, and 
which I would rather regard as a copy of the system 
practised at Monte Cassino, there was the instance of 
Lérins, a highly cenobitical monastery and a great school 
of theological studies, which yet suffered some among its 
monks to take up their abode without the coenobium as 
anchorites.3 Was Monte Cassino similar in this respect to 
Lérins ? I believe that it was. 


1 Chap. LxxII, p. 107. < 

2 Dom Capelle, op. cit. p. 28. All the phrases in the last chapter referring to 
something beyond, viz: ‘ad perfectionem conyersationis qui festinat’, ad 
celsitudinem perfectionis’ and the final promise ‘ad maiora . . . doctrinae 
virtutumque culmina pervenies’, seem to be taken from Cassian. BT, 

3 Malnory, Saint Césaire, Evéque d’Arles, p. 12: ‘Dans cette solitude (Lérins) 
si bien délimitée par la mer, chaque frére qui le désirait, qui était juge assez 
avancé dans la perfection pour ce nouveau genre de vie, pouvait se former un 
petit hermitage séparé du groupe des religieux, auxquels il ne se trouvait plus 
mélé que pour la récitation commune de |’office et passait ainsi, sans sortir de 
Vile, du régime de la Trappe a celui de la Chartreuse’. 
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St Benedict’s own eremitical life at Subiaco does not 
appear to have ended when he was first surrounded there 
by disciples; on the contrary, his life at Subiaco seems to 
have remained semi-eremitical until the end. Thus St 
Gregory writes: “Cum sanctus vir diu in eadem solitudine 
virtutibus signisque succresceret, multi ab eo in eodem 
loco ad omnipotentis Dei sunt servitium congregati: ita 
ut illic duodecim monasteria cum omnipotentis Jesu 
Christi Domini opitulatione construeret, in quibus statutis 
patribus duodenos monachos deputavit; paucos vero 
secum retinuit, quos adhuc in sua presentia aptius erudiri 
judicavit’.1 

These foundations, we are told, should be regarded as ‘a 
single monastic colony, closely bound together in their life 
and under the rule of their common founder’.? Although 
that is so, yet it is evident that St Benedict remained some- 
what apart from the general life and performed the duties 
of a special novice-master in having around him a few 
chosen disciples such as Maurus and Placid. He was about 
fifty years old when he left Subiaco and set out for Monte 
Cassino ; up to that age he appears to have continued to lead 
a life at least partly detached from that of the communities 
he ruled. Evidently the monastic polity of Subiaco had not 
fully satisfied him. The small detached monasteries, in- 
spired by the Pachomian conception of monastic life, no 
longer seemed to him the best environment for the ceno- 
bite. Doubtless he had meditated a change for long, and 
simply took advantage of the occasion of a priest’s malice 
to set out on a new experiment: ‘Il voulait désormais le 
cénobitisme intégral, pratiqué dans un seul et vaste 
monastere se suffisant 4 lui méme’.’ The difference, then, 
between Subiaco and Monte Cassino was that between 
Pachomian monasticism and ‘cénobitisme intégral’. The 
change did not require the abandonment of that eremitical 


1 Vita S. Benedicti (St Gregory’s second dialogue) cap. Mi Patrologi 
Ponca OXVL< we 28) ae a de as cuneate ae 

2 Dom Justin McCann, op cit. p. 77. 

3 Dom Philibert Schmitz, Histoire de l’Ordre de Saint Benoit, Vol. J, p: 19. 
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strain which persisted, as we have seen, through St 
Benedict’s life at Subiaco, for a fully cenobitical com- 
munity such as Lérins could still make room for the 
supreme eremitical vocation. 

We know little of the life at Monte Cassino; St 
Gregory certainly tells us nothing helpful about hermits, 
no more does the Rule, and this may seem fatal to main- 
taining any theory that proposes the existence of anchorites 
at Monte Cassino. There are indeed two arguments that 


§ 
could be drawn from the Rule against such a theory. First, 


that it makes no mention of hermits except in the first 
chapter, which can be regarded as wholly theoretical ; 
and that St Benedict, if he had envisaged the possibility of 
some of his monks becoming anchorites, would certainly 
have mentioned it in his Rule for them. But his Rule was 
essentially for cenobites and that fact alone would explain 
the lack of any reference to hermits. In fact we find almost 
no further mention of anchorites, after a similar first 
chapter, in the Regula Magistri. Yet Dom Cappuyns has 
shown! that the Regula Magistri was Cassiodorus’s rule for 


~ 1‘L? Auteur de la Regula Magistri: Cassiodore’. Recherches de Théologie Ancienne 
et Médiévale, Vol. XV, 1948. In the text I accept Dom Cappuyns’s full thesis, 
that the Regula Magistri (M) as a whole was written by Cassiodorus, and is based 
on the Rule of St Benedict (B). It would, however, be idle to deny that strong 
internal evidence had been brought forward prior to the appearance of Dom 
Cappuyns’s article to demonstrate the anteriority of M to B (see, for instance, 
F. Cavellera, ‘Ou en est la Question de la Regle du Maitre et ses Rapports 
avec la Régle de S. Benoit’? Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, January-March 
1948, where the various arguments are brought together). This cannot simply 
be dismissed and Dom Cappuyns’s solution is not everywhere accepted. Dom 
Vanderhoven showed in 1947 the existence of interpolations in the text of M 
that Migne gives to us (Migne’s text is based on the Paris manuscript B.N. 
lat. 12205; Dom Vanderhoven is working on a more primitive text, Paris 
B.N. lat. 12634). If Cassiodorus’s authorship of the whole M does not stand 
the test of criticism, it would still be most likely that he was responsible for 
a recension including these interpolations and perhaps others, in fact for Migne’s 
text of M. We should then postulate an original rule now lost (R) of fifth 
century date, on which M and B are in some measure based, but M more than B. 
If this were so, it would not be certain that everything common to the 
two rules (BM) comes from R: B and M would appear as two offspring of R, 
the one from the hand of Benedict, the other from that of Cassiodorus; B would 
be anterior to M. It seems almost inconceivable, taking into account 
the conditions of the time, Benedict’s position, and Cassiodorus’s wide know- 
ledge, that the latter should not have known and visited the former. An incurable 
syncretist, Cassiodorus is likely to have added extracts from B to those from 
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Vivarium, and as we know already from the Institutes 
there were hermits at Vivarium. Cassiodorus, while to a 
large extent copying St Benedict’s Rule, could easily, as in 
so many other instances he did, have inserted a passage in 
his Rule on the subject of hermits. That he did not do so 
shows that we cannot argue from the silence of St Benedict 
to the non-existence of hermits at Monte Cassino. I said 
that there was ‘almost’ no further mention of anchorites 
in the Regula Magistri, for there is a slight one: 

‘Nam et hoc praeceptum abbatis vel praepositorum 
exeuntes in viam fratres accipiant ut, quoscumque 
fratres spiritales positos visitent et cum eorum introi- 
erint celles aut oratoria, orantes dicant hunc versum: 
Introivimus in tabernaculum eius’.! 

Yet there is here nothing whatever to suggest that these 
spiritual brothers have any connexion with the monastery ; 
the reference is purely incidental from our present point 
of view, and certainly it would not indicate that the 
monastery of the Master had hermits attached to it. 

Secondly, a phrase from St Benedict’s Rule might seem 
to imply that no monk could ever leave the community 
to become an anchorite. The whole passage is as follows: 
‘As we progress in our monastic life and in faith, our 
hearts shall be enlarged and we shall run with unspeakable 
sweetness of love in the way of God’s Commandments ; 
so that, never abandoning his rule but persevering in his 
teaching in the monastery until death, we shall share by 


R, in which case every piece of BM must be tested separately for its provenance ; 
a uniform origin in R cannot be presumed. If any such theory came to be 
accepted, it would have little effect on the main conclusions of this article. 
Monte Cassino and Vivarium, it is true, would appear no longer as father and 
son, but as acquainted cousins, the latter monastery most ikely influenced 
by the former. The negative arguments drawn from M for the interpretation 
of B would retain all their force, and the topographical similarity of the two 
monasteries would remain significant. The practice whereby monks, advanced. 
in holiness, could leave the coenobium for the eremitical life, would become 
not only a piece of Cassinese custom copied by Cassiodorus, but quite probably 
a characteristic of a wider monastic family, descending from the unknown 
ted of R and including the great communities of Vivarium and Monte 

assino. 

1 Regula Magistri, Cap. LVII (Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXXXVII). 
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patience in the sufferings of Christ, that we may deserve 
to be partakers also of his kingdom’.! The crucial phrase : 
Ab ipsius nunquam magisterio discedentes, in eius doc- 
trina usque ad mortem in monasterio perseverantes’ 
might seem to forbid any of St Benedict’s own monks to 
‘go out well-armed from the ranks of the community to 
the solitary combat of the desert’. Yet here again we find 
the exactly similar phrase in the Regula Magistri,? written 
for a monastery where most certainly monks did do that 
precise thing. Cassiodorus could easily have left the phrase 
out (he did indeed leave out several of St Benedict’s 
sentences in that very paragraph), and the fact that he did 
not leave it out surely implies that he did not think it in 
any way contradictory to the practice at Vivarium; as he 
knew St Benedict well and, indeed, was the saint’s disciple, 
we can presume that they both held that opinion. More- 
over the sentence does not seem to be rendered meaning- 
less by this fact; ‘persevering in the monastery until 
death’ should rather be contrasted with the earlier phrase 
‘never abandoning his rule’: a spiritual descent is for- 
bidden, whereas an ascent to the more difficult but more 
sublime life of a hermit is not referred to. 

There is one document, other than St Gregory’s 
Dialogue and the Holy Rule, which deals with the Monte 
Cassino of St Benedict: the poem of Mark. It is a rather 
obscure piece of evidence and some would say of no value. 
Dom Chapman declares it to be a legendary work of eighth 
century date and does not even admit that it was written 
by a monk of the abbey.? On the whole it seems more 
reasonable to accept Traube’s sixth century dating. We 

1 Prologue, p. 5-6. 

2 Regula Magistri, Prologue (Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXXXVIII, p. 952). 

3 St Benedict and the Sixth Century, pp. 173-5: ‘Simply a glorification of Monte 
Cassino as a shrine of St Benedict and a place of pilgrimage’. If this were really 
so it does not seem likely that Paul the Deacon—a serious historian—would have 
used it. Furthermore the discovery in 1879 on Monte Cassino of a dedicatory 
inscription witnessing to the erection of a temple of Jupiter on this spot in the 
second century a.p. (Abbot Herwegen, St Benedict, translated by Dom Peter 


Nugent, London, 1924, pp. 58-9) confirms Mark’s mention of Jupiter’s shrine 
on the mountain and is evidence of the poem’s historical value. 
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can take the poem, then, as having been written before 
A.D. 581, the year of the Lombard destruction of the 
Abbey, in fact the earliest information we have about 
Benedict, and consequently of real value in the study of 
the Saint. Four lines reflect on our subject: 

‘Hic quoque te clausum populi te teste requirunt, 

Expectas noctis cum pia festa sacrae. 

Qui velut orbati raucis tibi flere querelis, 

Instant, convictu quod caruere tuo’.! 

This is an evident reference to some habit of St 
Benedict’s of resuming his eremitical life in Lent as a 
preparation for Easter. On the whole it is distinctly likely 
that Benedict would not have abandoned entirely that 
solitude which he must have come to prize so dearly at 
Subiaco. At such times of retreat the Patriarch of monks 
must have received new inspiration for the ruling of his 
great community and thought out the ideas to be embodied 
in the Holy Rule. To reject the testimony of Mark out of 
hand seems unwarranted, especially as it is in agreement 
with what we know from other sources, and it remains a 
most valuable piece of evidence for the question confronting 
us. 

We have already made use of the Regula Magistri in the 
interpretation of St Benedict’s Rule. The customs of 
Vivarium are in fact of considerable importance in 
throwing light on the earliest Benedictinism. This monas- 
tery seems to have been founded by Cassiodorus soon after 
550 as a school of Christian studies like that School of 
Theology at Rome which Pope Agapitus and he had 
planned twenty years earlier but which had never 
materialized.2 The need for a centre of intellectual studies 
was now, indeed, greater than ever. 


1 Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXXX, pp. 183-6. 

2 For the founding of Vivarium and the earlier plan of an advanced School of 
Theology at Rome see A. van de Vyver. ‘Cassiodore et son Oeuvre’, Speculum, 
Vol. VI, 1931, and H. I. Marrou, ‘Autour de la Bibliothéque du Pape Agapit, 
(Mélanges d’ Archéologie et d’ Histoire, XLVI, 1931). 
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Vivarium, however, was not only a ‘Schola Christiana’ 
on the model of Nisibis and the projected school at Rome. 
It was also a ‘Schola Dominici Servitii’, a moral and 
liturgical replica of Monte Cassino.! In between the date 
of the Roman scheme and that when the monastery of 
Vivarium was established, the plan in Cassiodorus’s mind 
had greatly changed. He had been to Monte Cassino; he 
had met St Benedict; he had obtained a copy of the Holy 
Rule, an early version, leaving out the final chapters 
LXviI to Lxxul. Slowly the Rule became fundamental to 
the whole scheme in his mind; his school was to be a 
monastery, imitating the practice of Monte Cassino, if 
with important variations. He wrote his own monastic 
Rule for Vivarium—what we know as the Regula Magistri— 
but based it closely on the Rule of St Benedict. The 
doctrinal chapters he followed word for word, the rest 
more generally, altering where necessary in order to graft 
on his own particular ideas. Once the Benedictinism of 
Vivarium is established it becomes possible to argue back, 
if somewhat tentatively, from the monastery of Cassiodorus 
to that of St Benedict. 

There was much in the practices of Vivarium which had 
not a Benedictine origin—all, in fact, that derived from 
Cassiodorus’s special interests. We have already seen that 
Vivarium was to be a school and library, for which pur- 
pose, indeed Cassiodorus wrote the Institutes. There, and 
in the Regula Magistri, much more time is given to 
intellectual studies than in the Rule of St Benedict. 
Obviously we cannot argue back from the studious pur- 
suits of the Vivarium monks to prove the intellectualism 
of St Benedict’s own monasteries. Again, Cassiodorus, as 

1 For all this see Dom Cappuyns, op. cit. We remember Dom Chapman’s 
judgement; ‘We have the strange situation that Cassiodorus’s monastery is 
remarkably like a Benedictine one’ (St Benedict and the Sixth Century, p. 110). 
That statement was, of course, based on other evidence than that of the attri- 


bution to Cassiodorus of the Regula Magistri, which, if accepted, makes the 


whole thing quite certain. . 
2A useful comparison of the two Rules is given by Dom Justin McCann 
in ‘The Rule of the Master’, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Vol. LVII, January 1939. 
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revealed in the Variae and the Regula Magistri had a passion 
for ceremonies. These were multiplied beyond all reason 
at Vivarium, and we cannot hold St Benedict in any way 
responsible. Yet, apart from fads, Cassiodorus, though 
often expanding the Rule for his own monks, remained 
remarkably faithful to the spirit and practices of Monte 
Cassino. This is illustrated by the liturgy carried out at 
Vivarium. St Benedict tells us of the various offices of the 
‘Opus Dei’ in chapter xvi : 

‘The prophet saith: ‘“‘Seven times in a day have | 
given praise to Thee’’. We shall observe this sacred 
number of seven, if we fulfil the duties of our service in 
the Hours of Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers 
and Compline; for it was of these day Hours that he 
said: ‘‘Seven times a day have I given praise to Thee”’ 
But of the Night Office the same prophet saith: “‘I rose 
at midnight to give praise to Thee’’. At these times, 
therefore, let us render praise to our Creator for the 
judgements of his justice: that is at Lauds, Prime, Terce, 
Sext, None, Vespers, and Compline; and let us rise in 
the night to praise Him.’! 

St Benedict’s liturgical day is a fully developed one in 
which Prime and Compline find a place; moreover the 
verse from Psalm 118: ‘Seven times a day have | given 
praise to Thee’ he takes as referring to the day offices 
alone. There were two stages in the liturgical develop- 
ment of Cassiodorus. First an early pre-Benedictine one 
illustrated by his comment on ‘Septies in die laudem dixi 
tibi’ in his early commentary on the psalms: 

‘Si ad litteram hunc numerum velimus advertere, 
septem illas significat vices, quibus se monachorum pia 
devotio consolatur, id est matutinis, tertia, sexta, nona, 
1 Chap. Xvi, p. 38. The Latin is as follows: Ut ait propheta: Septies in die 

laudem dixi tibi. Qui septenarius sacratus numerus a nobis sic implebitur, si 
Matutino, Primae, Tertiae, Sextae, Nonae, Vesperae, Completoriique tempore 
nostrae servitutis officia persolvamus ; quia de his diurnis Horis dixit: Septies 
in die laudem dixi tibi. Nam de nocturnis Vigiliis idem ipse Propheta ait: 
Media nocte surgebam ad confitendum tibi. Ergo his temporibus referamus 


laudes Creatori nostro super iudicia iustitiae suae, id est, Matutinis, Prima, 
Tertia, Sexta, Nona, Vespera, Completorio ; et nocte surgamus ad confitendum ei. 
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lucernaria, completoriis, nocturnis. Hoc et sancti 

Ambrosii hymnus in sextae horae decantatione testatur.”! 

Here we have evidence of a liturgical practice more 
primitive than that of Monte Cassino. Compline is said, 
but Prime is omitted; consequently the verse in question 
is regarded as referring to all the offices. Besides, Vespers 
still keeps its old name of ‘Lucernaria’. Now this is 
exactly the ‘Ordo Officii’ of that controversial document 
the De Ordine Monasterii, referred by Dom Morin to a south 
Italian monastic environment influenced from Africa.2 It 
was in this milieu that Cassiodorus wrote the Expositio in 
Psalterium which represents what we may call his earlier 
liturgical period. He then came into touch with St 
Benedict, and took from him his ‘Ordo Officii’ as so much 
else. So he wrote in the Regula Magistri : 

‘In exercendo maximo divino officio prae omnibus 
sanctae debet militiae ordo constitui; vel quibus vicibus 
trames rectae observationis occurrat, ut vetustatis mos 
est, et patrum instituta sanxerunt; id est, matutinus, 
prima, tertia, sexta, nona, vespera, et completorium ; 
ut compleatur prophetica ordinatio dicens Domino: 
‘“Septies in die laudem dixi tibi’’ ’.3 
Here we have a fully developed ‘Ordo Officii’, Prime 

as well as Compline, and Vespers ‘eo nomine’. The com- 
mentary on Psalm 118 Cassiodorus never changed, but 
the preface to his Expositio he did, bringing in Prime in 
order to make it conform to the liturgy actually practised 
at Vivarium.‘ Cassiodorus did not conform entirely to the 


1 Cassiodorus, Expositio In Psalterium (Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXX), p. 895. 

2 Dom Morin ‘L’Ordre des Heures Canoniales dans les Monastéres de Cassio- 
dore’. Revue Bénédictine, XLII, 1931, pp. 145-52. Dom Morin goes wrong 
(here I follow Cappuyns) in regarding this primitive liturgy as that of Vivarium, 
and declaring the ‘Ipsi nobis primam diei horam dedicant’ of the Preface of 
Cassiodorus’s Expositio (see below) to be a later interpolation. It is, in fact, 
supported by chap. xxxiv of the Regula Magistri. 

3 Regula Magistri, Cap. XXXIV (Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXXXVIII), p. 1004. 

4 Expositio in Psalterium, Praefatio (Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXX), p. 10: 
‘Ipsi_ enim diem yenturum matutina exultatione conciliant, ipsi nobis primam 
diei horam dedicant, ipsi nobis tertiam horam consecrant, ipsi sextam in panis 
confractione laetificant, ipsi nobis nona jejunia resolyunt, ipsi diei postrema 
concludunt, ipsi noctis adventu, ne mens nostra tenebretur efficiunt, sicut 
ipsi_dicunt: ‘‘Nox illuminatio mea in deliciis meis: quoniam tenebrae non 
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liturgy of Monte Cassino. He did not completely give up 
using the word ‘Lucernaria’, writing even in the Regula 
Magistri: “usque ad vesperam, hoc est lucernariam’.! 
Further, ‘Vigiliae’ were for St Benedict the normal night 
office; for Cassiodorus they were a special office lasting 
all night on Sundays and certain great feasts. Yet these 
differences only go to throw light on the general faithful- 
ness of Cassiodorus to the ‘Ordo Officii’ of St Benedict: 
this is important, and justifies this liturgical digression 
which illustrates the close dependence of Vivarium on 
Monte Cassino. 

It is well known that Cassiodorus made provision for 
hermits beside his monastery of Vivarium. Yet he tells us 
nothing about them in his Rule, and we should not have 
known of their existence but for his reference to them in 
the Institutes: 

‘For if, as is likely, God’s grace assisting, you be 
adequately instructed by the discipline of the monastery 
and it happen that your purified minds desire something 
more sublime, then you have the sweet recesses of 
Mount Castellius where with God’s help you may live 
happily as anchorites. For those recesses are apart and 
like unto desert places, and the ancient walls provide 
them with enclosure. Wherefore it will be fitting for 
you, when you are disciplined and completely proved, 
to choose that for your dwelling.’2 
What else is this but the practical realization of St 

Benedict’s own words on the subject of hermits ? 
Benedict’s use of Cassian’s spirituality, his life at Subiaco 
and Mark’s description of his Lent retreat, all incline one 


! Dom Cappuyns, op. cit., p. 217, ‘La ‘‘Lucernaria’’ et la Vespera’. 

2 Institutiones, Ed. R. A. B. Mynors, p. 74 (XXVIII, 3): ‘Nam si vos in monas- 
terio Vivariensi, sicut credere dignum est, divina gratia suffragante coenobiorum 
consuetudo competenter erudiat, et aliquid sublimius defecatos animos optare 
contingat, habetis montis Castelli secreta suavia, ubi velut anachoritae prae- 
stante Domino feliciter esse possitis. Sunt enim remota et imitantia heremi 
loca, quando muris pristinis ambientibus probantur inclusa. Quapropter aptum 
vobis erit elegere exercitatis iam atque probatissimus illud habitaculum, si 
prius in corde vestro fuerit praeparatus ascensus.’ 
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to consider this as but one more borrowing of Cassiodorus 
from the practices of Monte Cassino. We know little 
enough of the life in Benedict’s monastery, but this passage 
of the Institutes seems to extend our knowledge of the 
monastery of the Holy Rule as much as it does of that of 
the Regula Magistri. The topography of Vivarium and 
Monte Cassino gives interesting confirmation of this. 

The monastery of Vivarium was on the coast of Calabria 
close to the sea. Mount Castellius rose behind; and there, 
amid ‘ancient walls’, monks from Vivarium, turned 
anchorite, could contemplate in solitude. The sites have 
now been identified with reasonable certitude, the ‘Monas- 
terium Castellense’ being located on a mount where now 
stands the little chapel of Santa Maria de Vetere.! The 
‘ancient walls’ were the remains of the Greek ruin of 
Skyllétion. In some of the earliest manuscripts of the 
Institutes there is a picture of the monastery of Vivarium 
which seems to derive from the hand of Cassiodorus him- 
self. From this picture we learn that there were two 
churches, one large building called St Martin’s and a 
smaller church situated beyond a stream and dedicated to 
St Januarius. St Martin’s was evidently the church of the 
monastery of Vivarium, and St Januarius, there is good 
reason to believe, was the church of the ‘Monasterium 
Castellense’. The interesting thing for us is the close 
parallel with the arrangements at Monte Cassino. There 
again there were two churches, as St Gregory tells us: 
‘Tiluc itaque vir Dei perveniens, contrivit idolum, sub- 
vertit aram, succendit lucos, atque in ipso templo Apollinis 
oraculum beati Martini, ubi vero ara ejusdem Apollinis 
fuit, oraculum Sancti Joannis construxit’ . 

St Benedict, then, built two chapels at Monte Cassino: 
one the Chapel of St Martin in the very temple of Apollo; 
the other, where Apollo’s altar had stood, dedicated to 


1 Pierre Courcelle, ‘Le Site du Monastére de Cassiodore’, Mélanges d’ Archéo- 
logie et d’Histoire 55 (1938), pp- 259-307 (my authority for all that follows 
on Vivarium). 

2 Vita S. Benedicti, C. vu (Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXVI), p. 132. 
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St John. As Dom Morin! has shown, the original relation 
of these two oratories has not always been rightly under- 
stood. The chapel of St John, or as it soon became, that 
of St Benedict, was transformed after the Carolingian age 
into the chief church of the monastery. Up to that time 
the real community chapel was that of St Martin, around 
which the claustral buildings were erected. ‘St Jean 
n’était a l’origine qu’une sort de chapelle rustique, 
isolée sur le sommet de la montagne, et par la méme d’un 
acces assez difficile: on y montait par un sentier escarpé, 
que l’anonyme du X® siécle désigne sous le nom de 
‘“‘rabes’’.’2 The position of the church of St John at 
Monte Cassino is remarkably similar to that of St Januarius 
at Squillace. It is difficult not to believe that Cassiodorus 
was deliberately following the arrangements of St Bene- 
dict: he built two churches, one large and one small; he 
dedicated the former to St Martin, he placed the other on 
a somewhat isolated hill, and if he did not dedicate it to 
St John it was to make a Saint of great local renown its 

rotector. Surely the two founders had the same intention, 
and the chapel of St John, as that of St Januarius, was a 
special oratory and retreat for hermits ? The conclusion is 
made all the more likely in that St John is the model for 
hermits. 

St Gregory tells us of St Benedict’s funeral: ‘Sepultus 
vero est in oratorio beati Joannis Baptistae, quod destructa 
ara Apollinis ipse construxit’.s The Saint was buried in 
the little oratory of St John, not in the monastic church of 
St Martin, most likely because he had a particular affection 
for that oratory in life and had repaired there for the 
eremitical Lent retreats recorded by Mark the Poet. 
Such evidence is obviously not conclusive of Monte 
Cassino custom but it does seem to hang together, to be 


1 “Pour la Topographie Ancienne du Mont-Cassin’, Revue Bénédictine, XXV 
(1908), pp. 277-303. 

2 Ibid., p. 301. 

3 Vita S. Benedicti, Cap. XXXVII (Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXVI), p< 202). 
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rebutted by nothing and to be intrinsically likely as con- 
forming to the monastic tradition to which Benedict 
belonged. 

It appears plain that St Benedict recognized the super- 
iority of the eremitical life, and most likely made 
provision at Monte Cassino for elder monks, suitably 
inclined, to become hermits near the oratory of St John. 
The Rule was written for cenobites, yet it was only part 
of St Benedict’s ‘Idea’ which embraced the eremitical as 
well as the cenobitical form of religious life; and the life 
of the Rule, to be rightly understood, must be seen in this 
wider spiritual and monastic context. 
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The Jewish People and Jesus Christ by Jakdb Jocz, Ph.D. Pp. x + 446. 
(S;B.C:K)) 2181 


HIs book, in which the author, apparently a convert from 

Judaism to Protestantism, sets out to ‘provide the reasons 

which make Jesus in the Christian interpretation impossible 
to Judaism’, is something more, and greater, than a theological 
essay. It includes a wide historical survey of the relations between 
our Lord and the Synagogue and those between the ‘Church’ 
(including non-Catholic bodies) and the Jews. The chapter on 
Christendom’s treatment of the Jews makes humiliating reading 
for a Christian. As Dr Jocz points out, the original rejection of the 
Gospel by official Judaism took place at a time when ‘the Church’ 
was in no position to ill-treat the Jews; but the long subsequent 
period lives on in Jewish memories like the English domination in the 
Irish national soul, prejudicing Jews against the appeal and the claims 
of the Son of David. How can we help them to realize that their 
sufferings have not been caused by the Gospel but by the fact that 
Christendom has not been sufficiently Christian ? 

One of the most interesting sections of the book examines the 
points of divergence between Jesus and Pharisaism. These were 
not, in the view shared by the author with many eminent scholars, 
differences in the content of two ethical systems. Nor was the 
heart of the conflict the claim to Messiahship: “Chwolson rightly 
argues that the claim to Messiahship could have never constituted 
a capital offence in the eyes of the Pharisees’. Dr Jocz argues that 
the real causes of Pharisaic opposition lay first in Jesus’s rejection 
of the Pharisaic spiritual self-sufficiency, and secondly in ‘the 
significance and authority of the Messiah’, as implied and proposed 
by Jesus: ‘he made demands and assumed an authority which’, 
unless they were admitted, ‘were nothing short of blasphemy’. 
We may add that, implicit in the Messiahship of Jesus, thus inter- 
preted by himself, was the consequence (drawn out by Jocz) that 
the Law would lose its central position upon the complete inaugura- 
tion of the Messianic Kingdom; especially, though this point of 
course presupposes the rejection of Jesus, the sacrificial system 
would lose its raison d’étre upon the consummation of its antitype, 
the sacrifice of the Cross. And it must be realized that the Law 
stood or fell as a whole; it could not survive the abrogation of its 
ceremonial prescriptions. 
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For ecclesiastical historians the most important section of the 
book is that in which Dr Jocz re-examines the story of early Hebrew 
Christianity. He maintains that ‘the controversy with Jewish 
Christianity caused the Synagogue to modify some of its views and 
to alter its emphasis. The unity of God . . . was upheld with renewed 
insistence. The ideas concerning the Messiah were . . . stripped of 
all metaphysical significance. The Torah was given a transcendent 
meaning by way of reaction. Orthodoxy became more Tigidins ic: 
The national aspect of Judaism was re-affrmed,’ and Hebrew 
Christianity, which at first sought to live on within the Synagogue, 
“was pressed out of Jewish life’. On the Christian side, it is, he 
holds, a mistake to give the impression that all Hebrew Christianity 
was heretical. St Jerome clearly differentiates between Catholic 
Jewish Christians and those who were heretics; he ‘never thought 
of regarding the Ebionites and the Nazarenes as the actual repre- 
sentatives of the Hebrew Christians’ (quoting Schmidtke). ‘There 
was an important Jewish ingredient within the Catholic Church, 
and there was also a section of Hebrew Christianity which, though 
living its own national life’, stood nearer to Catholic Christianity 
than to heretical Jewish Christianity. This middle section comprised 
the Nazarenes, as distinct from the Ebionites. Dr Jocz is apparently 
inclined to agree with Schmidtke that the Nazarenes of Beroea in 
Coelesyria were ‘brought up under the roof of the Catholic Church. 
They were the afterwards separated Jewish-Christian section of the 
community at Beroia which originally was a mixture of Jewish and 
Gentile-born members like the community at Antioch. These 
Christians of the Jewish people were forced by circumstances to 
form a union in which they could practise their national customs 
with the least disturbance.’ The destruction of Jerusalem was the 
real turning-point for Hebrew Christianity. Detached from its 
native soil, it had ‘only two alternatives—back to the Synagogue, 
which entailed denial of Jesus the Messiah, or fellowship with the 
Gentile Church, which meant denial of the Jewish national heritage. 
. . . Ebionism reveals an effort to find a compromise or to evade 
the issue. It went half-way in both directions, but history has 
proved that its path ended in a cul de sac.’ 

Dr Jocz’s work culminates in a confrontation of Judaism and 
Christianity (possibly one should say of Protestant Christianity) 
which seems to me to be of the highest merit. ‘Between Church 
and Synagogue stands the Crucified, Church and Synagogue derive 
their existence from their attitude to Him.’ Judaism is adamant 
on the unity of Person in the Godhead, and cannot even admit the 
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uniqueness of Jesus. But it is, says our author, because Church and 
Synagogue differ in their anthropology that they differ on every 
other point. The difference lies in the Christian emphasis on the 
Fall, which is entirely absent from modern Judaism. Man, in the 
eyes of Judaism, is not helpless before God; and though God is 
transcendent, man can by his own efforts bridge the gulf. Judaism 
lays tremendous emphasis on man’s free-will, as the presupposition 
of duty, and the first step in man’s return from sin to righteousness 
does not depend on a redeeming act of God, but is precisely man’s 
self-chosen and always possible self-reorientation. For the Christian, 
Christ’s death is the atoning factor; for the Jew, man’s repentance 
atones by itself. Judaism finds no room for a mediator between man 
and God; the Messiah’s function, according to the Rabbis, was to be 
primarily political—to redeem the Jewish nation from subservience 
to foreign rulers. Liberal Judaism has completely abandoned the idea 
of a personal Messiah, and holds that the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God is not given to man but achieved by him. The 
place held by Christ in Christianity, is, in one sense, occupied 
for Jews by the Torah; but whereas the Christian stands under the 
Cross ‘asking for grace’ the Jew stands under the Scrolls of the 
Law ‘in a position of self-assertiveness, giving his best’. 

Along with this ‘Pelagian’ anthropology, Judaism lays basic 
emphasis on the election of the Jewish nation as the People of 
God. There is indeed a strong universalistic strain in Rabbinic 
Judaism, and it has even been claimed that Judaism ‘created . . . the 
conception of humanity in its true sense’ (a somewhat bold claim). 
A great respect for proselytes was inculcated, and the Messiah was 
to rule over the whole world. But yet there seemed to be some 
special privilege attaching to physical descent from Abraham, and 
Judaism never shook off its national dress to become a fully super- 
national ‘Church’. In post-Christian times the preservation of 
nationhood was identified with the preservation of true religion. 
The divine election of Israel is an ‘unformulated dogma’ of Judaism, 
and appears to guarantee, in Jewish eyes, the ‘salvation’ (to use a 
Christian word) of every individual Israelite. But Dr Jocz states 
the contrast with Christianity, on this point of election, in a way 
which seems to me to be unacceptable. He says that whereas, for 
Judaism, election belongs primarily to the Chosen People as a 
collectivity, and only by participation to the individual, the 
Christian view is that election belongs primarily to the individual: 

It is only because the Church consists of elected members . . . that 
the Church claims election for herself’. This may be a Protestant 
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view, but it is not that of the New Testament and the Church. 
For Christianity, the Elect One is par excellence Jesus the Messiah, 
the ‘living stone, rejected by men but elect in the eyes of God’, 
and it is by ‘coming to him’ that we are incorporated as ‘living 
stones into a spiritual edifice’ (1 Peter u, 4, 5). Secondarily, the 
mystical Body of Christ is elect (by mystical identification with 
its Head); and individual believers share in this election, as they 
share in the Messiah’s divine Sonship. This is one of the very few 
points on which I venture to differ from Dr Jocz. I think, in other 
words, that his Christianity is too individualistic. Closely allied to 
this is the fact that ‘the Church’ for him seems to be a synonym 
for the totality of self-professed (and baptized) Christians (or 
possibly of the societies in which they are grouped). I fear that a 
haziness as to the nature of the Church still pervades a mass of 
otherwise excellent Protestant scholarship. For the New Testament, 
it cannot be too often reiterated, the Church is not simply a numerus 
fidelium, or simply a new supernatural ‘race’, into which one is 
born by baptism; it is a historical society with an organization, 
logically prior, not indeed to its Head and Re-founder, but to all 
its other members. And as it is by membership of this society 
that one comes within the sphere of the mercies of the New 
Covenant, this society—one, not many societies—must still exist 
on earth. But the election of the individual Christian, though it 
is a participation by membership of the Church in the election 
of the Messiah, is yet a thoroughly personal participation, and is 
thus to be distinguished from the automatic election derived, 
in the eyes of Judaism, from physical descent from Abraham. 
The Christian cannot exclude the possibility of a final fall from 
grace; he has to ‘make his election sure’ (2 Peter 1, 10). 

To continue Dr Jocz’s exposition : Israel conceives his mission 
to be to stand as a witness for monotheism; but he does this less 
by proselytism than by a resolute turning inwards to preserve his 
own national identity and tradition. Some Jewish thinkers have 
even suggested that Christianity may be, for Christians, a divine 
revelation, though not for Jews. On such a view a modus vivendi 
might be discovered whereby the two religions could be at harmony 
—if only Christians would give up trying to convert Jews ! But, 
and here is the source of the abiding opposition which must for 
ever set Judaism in conflict with Christianity, the Church has 
received from Christ a universal mission to both Jews and Gentiles. 
And so we come back to Jesus the Messiah and the difference 
between believing and not believing in him. It is faith which divides 
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the Christian who is really Christian from the Jew who is a Jew 
indeed. ‘The dividing line is not between Jews and Gentiles in 
the racial sense, but between men who accept and men who reject 
the Christian claim.’ 

There is much for Christians to learn from this learned, sympa- 
thetic and fascinating work. And since it may always be asked 
whether a convert is a trustworthy witness to what he has abandoned, 
it is good that the book carries a Preface by a Jew, Dr Daube, who 
says that he has found few points of real importance in the book 
which appear to him to need modification. 

DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER. 


Bible Key Words from Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, translated and edited by J. R. Coates. 

I. Love by Gottfried Quell and Ethelbert Stauffer. Pp. xii + 76. 
(A. and C. Black) 6s. 


N this series some of the most important fruits of modern Biblica ] 
| scholarship are being put at the disposal of those who have not 

the opportunity or the German to read the original articles. 
The finest Protestant minds have moved far from older critical 
presuppositions and tend to meet the ever deepening work of 
Catholic scholars. It is one of the most hopeful signs of the future. 
The studies in Kittel’s Dictionary are often classic treatments of the 
vital words in the Bible in which all may delight. Such is this 
article on *Ayatrn. Although it was published in the Dictionary 
some years ago, its appearance in English calls for special review. 
The preface includes a short memorial notice of Gerhard Kittel. 

The section of the article on ‘Love in the Old Testament’ is 
written by Gottfried Quell, Professor of the Old Testament at 
Rostock. Those on ‘The Words for Love in Pre-Biblical Greek’, 
‘Love in Judaism’, ‘Jesus’, ‘The Apostolic Age’, and ‘The Sub- 
Apostolic Age’ are by Ethelbert Stauffer, New Testament Professor 
at Erlangen, and are of specially high quality. After a discussion 
of the meanings of ép&v, piAeivand &yatr&v in ordinary Greek, and 
an account of the meaning of Love for the Old Testament, Hellenistic 
and Rabbinical Judaism, he shows that Jesus stands in the line of 
Jewish ethical tradition but demands an uncompromising, whole- 
hearted decision for God, a love of willing and doing which includes 
all other commandments. ‘There have always been Utopians. But 
here speaks one who gave concrete reality to the love of neighbours, 
without illusion or sentimentality. He speaks of these impossible 
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claims in a tone of consistent earnestness and realism, as meaning 
what everybody can and should do. . . . Jesus knows the world as 
it is, and yet calls on men to live the life of perfect love in this 
world. . . . That is what is so mysterious in his demand for love— 
this new way of treating the matter as self-evident. . . That implies 
that Jesus has more to proclaim than a new demand. He proclaims, 
he creates a new world-situation.’ Again, on St Paul’s doctrine: 
“The eternal love of God becomes in the love of Christ a world- 
changing event. . . . The aim of God’s loving action is the new 
man. But this is not achieved without loving action on the part 
of man himself. God’s will does not exclude the exercise of man’s 
will; on the contrary it includes it . . . God’s new man is a free 
man.’ Yet ‘we can only take the active step of turning to God 
in so far as we are passive before him’. This leaves Luther far 
behind. On such heights Catholic and Protestant scholars meet. 

We think that here, as in the Old Testament section, it should 
have been stated that the use of ‘hate’ in Romans is a Hebrew 
idiom implying God’s choice of one rather than of another. And 
it is wrong to say that ‘the purpose of divine love is not that we 
should return to God . . . it is that he who is called should put 
himself in love and freedom at the service of his neighbour’. For 
though love of our neighbour is the test and sign of genuine love 
of God, it is the first Commandment of love which enfolds the 
second ‘like to it’ (cf. 1 Jn Iv: 20 f). 

The contribution of Dr Quell is less substantial and objective. 
It is dominated by the view that in the O.T. ‘love is fundamentally 
a spontaneous feeling’, ‘a pure expressien of psychical reality 
apart from legality—as if even a commandment of love were 
cold ! Hence he thinks that in the O.T. ‘a rather forced coupling 
of love with acts of worship and moral conduct is apt to interfere 
with a deeper understanding’. He admits that the O.T. itself 
contains passages which appear to contradict his view of the irra- 
tional origin of love. It is in fact a Protestant projection, and not 
the great concept of the prophets who see no loss of freedom in 
obedience to a Covenant of love. Dr Stauffer would appear to 
correct some of the contentions of his collaborator. We hope, 
then, that readers will not be put off because they come across 
Dr Quell’s contribution first, and will continue to the end this 
monumental account of how ‘the twilight of the Mystery cults 


gives place to “‘the mysteries of Agape”’ c 
DOM RALPH RUSSELL. 
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Il. The Church by K. L. Schmidt. Pp. xii + 75 (A. & C. Black) 6s. 
HE dictionary article of which this book is a translation 
appeared in 1936, but its author has assured the translator 
that he still maintains the theses here set forth. Dr Schmidt 
looks for an explanation of the Christian use of the word ecclesia 
to the Old Testament, and he argues that the word implies, where 
it does not actually carry, the qualification ‘of God’. The Church 
is the ‘gathering’ of those redeemed in Christ by God, and the 
universal church is not an aggregate of previously existing local 
‘churches’. Rather, each local church is the universal church 
‘localized’. The Church is a necessary implicate of the Messiahship 
of Jesus, and the Church of Christ was really founded, as such, 
at the Last Supper, in the institution of a new covenant between 
God and the believing remnant of the Jews, originally comprising 
the Twelve. But this Church of Christ is a continuation, the only 
legitimate continuation, of the Old Testament People of God. 
This historical and theological background distinguished the 
Christian Church, ab initio and at all times, from the cultic 
associations of the Romano-Hellenic Mediterranean world. 

Dr Schmidt believes that the two passages of St Matthew’s Gospel 
where the word ecclesia is found incorporate genuine sayings of 
our Lord, and he inclines to the view that the word thus translated 
was not, in these two occurrences, the Aramaic equivalent of 
qahal (the usual equivalent of ecclesia in the Old Testament), but 
kenishta, usually translated synagogue, which means a particular 
congregation of the People of God. Our Lord taught that his own 
kenishta was, de jure, the whole People of God; for, as he was 
Messiah, those who refused to adhere to the company of his believing 
followers lost their rights and privileges in the qahal, whose raison 
d’étre was the Messianic kingdom. 

It is pointed out that the Church, according to St Paul, ‘does 
not derive its commission and claim from the enthusiasm of men 
of spiritual gifts, but only from a definite number of perfectly 
definite appearances of the risen Lord’. ‘Peter, entangled in sin 
as he is, remains for Paul the outstanding figure in the company 
of the faithful.’ But St Paul reacted against a tendency to exaggerate 
the importance of the original disciples and of Jerusalem their 
holy place. Peter’s special position was, Dr Schmidt holds, unique 
and uninheritable. He does not examine the analogy between the 
rock on which the Church is built and the Gospel as the rock of 
Christian character (Mt vir); the stability of the Christian character 
depends on the continuing support of the Gospel, and it would 
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seem to follow that the Church’s stability depends on the con- 
tinuation of the primacy first held by St Peter. 

According to Dr Schmidt ‘the step from original Christianity 
to early Catholicism’ was taken when ‘matters of human law were 
given the status of matters of divine law’—one would like a fuller 
exposition of this somewhat cryptic statement. The date of the 
emergence of ‘Catholicism’—for it is a first principle with Pro- 
testants that Christianity is not essentially Catholic—is a problem 
for non-Catholic scholars. Harnack (at one time at least) placed 
it late in the second century. Others have imagined a transformation 
at the beginning, a gulf between the Gospel of Jesus and the Preaching 
of the apostles. I cannot think that Dr Schmidt’s suggestion is 
particularly fortunate, There is development, but no revolution, 
in the progress from the Last Supper to Chalcedon and beyond. 
But this suggestion does not affect the value of the major part of 
this refreshingly objective and scientific examination of New 
Testament evidence; though it will be realized that it carries the 
limitations of its origin as a dictionary article on the word ecclesia 
rather than as a comprehensive study of the New Testament theology 
of the Church. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER. 


Histoire de la Théologie au XIX® Siécle by E. Hocedez, s.j. Pp. 266 
(Desclée de Brouwer, Paris) Vol. I. 110 frs. 


HE author is Professor of Theology at the Jesuit College in 
Louvain. He published the third volume in 1947. At that 
time, owing to post-war material difficulties, he could not 

get at his own materials, already collected, for the first and second 
volumes. The 1947 volume covers the most exciting part of the 
century, the reign of Leo XIII. But we can see from the present 
volume that the earlier parts of the despised nineteenth century 
are not without interest to both theologian and historian. This 
first volume deals with the most decadent part of the century. 
Everywhere Catholic learning was. still suffering from the 
influences which had almost paralysed it in the previous half- 
century. Various types of nationalism had been threatening Catholic 
communities in many European countries, and Catholic thought 
did not escape without harm. In the German countries this state- 
subordination came to be known as Febronianism and Josephism. 
Fr Hocedez shows us how serious were its effects on the teaching 
of theology in Austria, so that even the seminaries were 
infected. Nearly everywhere were found defenders of at least mild 
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forms of anti-papism. In France and England the anti-papists became 
known as Cisalpines, and the corresponding doctrine of sub- 
ordination to the state was called Gallicanism. Comparatively few 
writers transcended their generation sufficiently to be entirely 
unaffected; although there were some very illustrious names, 
such as Milner, De Maistre, and Lamennais (before his fall), 
who reacted strongly in support of the Pope’s divinely instituted 
primacy and infallibility. 

Another grave evil which tarnished the purity of the greater 
part of the theological writing of the period was the eighteenth 
century rationalism both in philosophy and in theology, under 
the form of the new German liberal Protestantism. In France this 
broughta reaction in various forms of Traditionalism, all characterized 
by grave distrust of man’s reason, Tradition and language were 
looked upon as the main source of either natural or supernatural 
religious knowledge. Fr Hocedez points out that comparatively few 
writers gravely compromised the Catholic doctrine of revelation. 
Yet the danger was serious, and led Lamennais in the end to reject 
all religion. In Germany the reaction to their own rationalism was 
a form of semi-rationalism, such as became famous in connexion 
with the name of Hermes. A third force which was still having 
its effects on Catholic theology was Jansenism. The acrid polemic 
which arose in connexion with this heresy destroyed the tranquillity 
necessary both for contemplation and for sound philosophical 
thinking. The result was superficiality in the spheres of prayer and 
of Christian philosophy. There is an interesting reflexion on this 
state of things in the letter Newman wrote to Dalgairns from 
Rome in 1847, in which he described the condition of theological 
studies at the Propaganda in the middle of the century. One of 
the Jesuit Fathers had told him: ‘Aristotle is in no favour here— 
no, not in Rome—nor St Thomas. I have read Aristotle and St 
Thomas and owe a great deal to them, but they are out of favour 
here and throughout Italy. St Thomas is a great saint—people 
don’t care to speak against him; they profess to reverence him, 
but put him aside’ (Cf. Ward, Life of Newman, I, p. 166). 

A book like this is most instructive. We are much encouraged to 
realize how much all learning has revived since the somewhat dark 
period of the early nineteenth century. Yet even that period was 
not without its great Catholic writers. Most notable perhaps was 
Moehler. I am pleased that Fr Hocedez feels able to defend his 
memory convincingly against those who have combed out his works 
for evidence of the errors of his time. He was of course greatly 
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influenced by his contemporaries, and at first this influence was 
sometimes unfortunate. But he quickly showed his greatness and his 
power of transcending the narrowness of his teachers, and his 
greatest works are still read and valued in all parts of the Christian 
world. 

Fr Hocedez gives bibliographies after each chapter. These are 
normally mere selections of the more valuable works. He refers 
the reader to complete bibliographies to be found elsewhere in 
the D.T.C., etc. His selections are sometimes too selective to be 
really valuable, as in the case of Milner, where he refers only to his 
Letters to a Prebendary. It is hard to understand this, since previously 
in the text he had spoken of the importance of his other, better 
known, work, the End of Religious Controversy. The style of the 
book is lively when Fr Hocedez is speaking about a character whom 
he admires, but at other times one gets an impression of mere lists 
of authors and their works. We are grateful to Fr Hocedez for 
gathering together for us such a useful history of nineteenth century 


theology. 


Teresia von Avila. Leben und Werk by Hildegard Waach. Pp. 496 
(Herder, Vienna) D.M. 13.20. 


on the lives and works of St Teresa and St John of the Cross. 

In the course of her studies she has followed St Teresa into 
the contemplative life, and is now a Visitation nun. We have here 
a full biography of St Teresa in the best modern objective style, 
followed by over a hundred pages of introduction to her teaching. 
There are few saints who so lend themselves to this type of biography. 
We have ample materials from which to paint her portrait and 
the historical background of her life is well known. Both her 
public and her private life can be vividly relived. Dr Waach is the 
ideal guide to help us to do this. On reading her account of St 
Teresa’s life, one becomes more and more convinced of the falsity 
of the picture of St Teresa which many people have who do not 
know her. Because she is a great mystic, she is thought of as lacking 
the simplicity of her namesake of Lisieux. Because she was a great 
foundress, she is thought of as less sympathetic with human frailty. 
Because a lifelong fighter, she is thought of as hard and over-ascetic. 
The true St Teresa is the most simple, humble and humanly sym- 
pathetic of saints. Her whole life can only be described as the life 
of one deeply in love with her Saviour and anxious to bring others 

to the same devotion. 


D: HILDEGARD WAACH has been working for about ten years 
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Though the book is mainly the interesting life of an intensely 
interesting woman of God, the introduction to her teaching in 
the latter part of her book is also valuable. The writer not only 
describes very simply the doctrines and message of St Teresa’s 
works, but also attempts to decide a controverted point of inter- 
pretation. How are we to reconcile those places, especially in The 
Way of Perfection, where St Teresa regards contemplation as an 
extraordinary grace and not necessary for perfection, with other 
passages where she seems to think that without contemplation it is 
impossible to lead a life of perfect conformity with God’s will ? 
Under these extraordinary graces that she calls contemplation in 
The Way of Perfection she seems to include all those graces of prayer 
capable of being felt or experienced, whether they make us feel 
the presence of God vividly or give us love of virtue or an extra- 
ordinary sense of tranquillity. Dr Waach makes a very convincing 
study of this question in the last chapter of her work. She explains 
that St Teresa does not write as a theologian and it is not always 
easy to follow her thought, especially as she uses the word ‘contem- 
plation’ in different meanings without realizing it. In those places 
where she argues that perfection can be reached without con- 
templation, she is taking the word in the sense of conscious 
experience of high forms of prayer; and her object here is to make 
the novice aim rather at perfect humility and love of God than at 
extraordinary graces of this kind. At other times, we are told, 
she seems to take the word ‘contemplation’ in a sense akin to that 
which Dr Waach claims is that of St John of the Cross, as meaning 
‘a mysterious state of the soul, manifested in an intensive life of 
faith and consequently a certain darkness and emptiness of the soul’s 
power, which brings about a new and perfect attitude of the soul 
in relation to God, the world and itself’, or a ‘life of faith, hope and 
charity, won and maintained through the habitual evacuation of 
all that is not God’, or ‘a state of special nearness of God to the 
soul, in harmony with his unchanging activity’. Briefly and popularly, 
contemplation would thus be perfect union of love and thought with 
God. It is of course certain that for St Teresa this is only brought 
about by God’s supernatural action. 

But Dr Waach maintains that it does not necessarily imply 
any extraordinary experiences of prayer, though of course the 
practice of interior prayer must always be indispensable. It would 
seem, then, to be a state in which, by the special action of God 
in the soul, our self has become extinguished and we live exclusively 
for God and in God, though we might appear to ourselves and 
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our neighbour quite normal in our prayer and manner of life. The 
authoress then claims that both for St Teresa and St John of the 
Cross conscious forms of mystical experience are only necessary 
on the supposition that they are seen necessary by God to bring 
about the vital ‘state’ of contemplation mentioned above. For the 
latter everyone should pray and strive, and St Teresa says that 
it is a false humility to say we are not called to the highest stages 
of the spiritual life; but we are not advised to strive after ‘extra- 
ordinary’ graces of prayer. Further, understood in this way, 
contemplation is impossible without the life of virtue, just as the 
life of virtue is impossible without contemplation. 

Dr Waach points out that such spiritual doctrines are as valuable 
in their principles for people in the world as for people in the 
cloister. Contemplation in this sense is neither a special vocation 
nor an abnormal manifestation. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be translated into English. 
From this point of view, and from the point of view of all non- 
German readers, it is a pity that all references are to the pages 
of the German translation of St Teresa’s works, with no references 
to the chapters. H. FRANCIS DAVIS. 


Seeds of Contemplation by Thomas Merton. Pp. 201 (Hollis and 
Carter) 85. 6d. 


HOMAS MERTON’S Elected Silence was a book which awakened 
grave disquiet in the mind though it gave promise of something 
good in the end. His Seeds of Contemplation goes a long way 
towards fulfilling the promise, but it does not succeed in allaying 
the disquiet. He calls it a ‘book that writes itself almost automatically 
in a monastery’, and it is certainly written with all the ease and 
assurance, as well as with the occasional grace and charm, of Elected 
Silence. Yet one cannot help regarding with some suspicion a book 
written with such fluency and apparent facility on the subject of the 
deepest experiences of mystical theology. It is not that there is any 
superficiality in the doctrine: on the contrary, he has followed 
faithfully the great tradition of Catholic mysticism. Nor has he been 
content merely to reproduce the teaching of the great masters. 
He has made it his own, and developed it often with insight and 
originality. What gives rise to a sense of disquiet is the fact that, 
with all this profound doctrine, he still gives signs of the same 
superficial adolescent mentality that marked Elected Silence. There 
is the same childish contempt for the world and intolerance of any- 
thing he cannot understand. ‘I have very little idea of what is going 
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on in the world’, he writes, ‘but occasionally I happen to see some 
of the things they are drawing and writing there, and it gives me 
the conviction that they are all living in ash-cans.’ In the same way 
he can find nothing of value in mystical experience outside the 
Church—‘only the void of nirvana, or the feeble light of Platonic 
intellectualism, or the sensual dreams of the Sufis’. 

With this spirit of intolerance there goes a very simple- 
minded acceptance of the faith. This is, no doubt, admirable in 
some respects, but it leads to a very inadequate conception of the 
nature of faith. ‘The act of belief’, we are told, ‘unites two members 
of a proposition which have no connexion in our natural experience’ ; 
and he illustrates this later on by saying, ‘Ultimately we cannot 
imagine the connexion between the two terms of the proposition: 
‘In God there are Three Persons and one Nature’’.’ Apart from 
the absurdity of using the word ‘imagine’ in this connexion, the 
mystery of faith does not lie primarily in the connexion of terms, 
but in the fact that the terms themselves are analogical, and refer 
to something which is beyond our comprehension. This is perhaps 
a small point, but it illustrates the tendency to simplify the mystery 
of faith and contemplation and make it all too easily intelligible. 
One is tempted to think that this is the fault of being an American. 
Contemplation and the contemplative life have not until now been 
part of the American scene: now, one feels, they have been taped 
out and put on the market. 

There is, however, one point in which we think that the author 
shows unusual insight, and that is where he speaks of the ‘identifi- 
cation’ of the soul with God. This, though he would no doubt be 
shocked to be told so, is nearer the language of the oriental mystics 
than of Catholic tradition: but we believe that, if it is properly 
safeguarded, as the author no doubt intends, it emphazises an 
important aspect of the truth. ‘And here, where contemplation 
becomes what it is meant to be’, he writes, ‘it is no longer some- 
thing poured out of God into a created subject, so much as God 
living in God and identifying a created life with his own life, so 
that there is nothing left of any significance but God living in God.’ 
And again, ‘So it is with one who has vanished into God by pure 
contemplation. God alone is left. He is the only identity who acts 
there. He is the only one who loves and knows and rejoices.’ This 
is language which can be paralleled among many of the despised 
Platonic and Sufi mystics; it can be found also in Eckhart, but it 
is rare among more orthodox Christians. Yet it emphazises one 
aspect of the experience of union with God to which all mystics, 
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Christian and otherwise, testify, that the soul loses for the time 
the sense of its own identity and is only aware of God. As long as we 
do not say that the soul actually loses its identity, such language 
seems permissible in the attempt to describe an experience which 
transcends all modes of human conception. Perhaps the discovery 
that the author holds so much in common with the great tradition 
of oriental mysticism will lead him to a more charitable view of it. 
DOM BEDE GRIFFITHS. 


The Richest Vein—Eastern Tradition and Modern Thought by Gai 
Eaton. Pp. 229 (Faber and Faber) 15s. 


‘tradition’, absolute and ineffable. He finds that the Western 

world is empty of tradition and in urgent need of it. He 
admits the existence of ‘an organization still active in the West 
which may, with some justification, be called traditional : the 
Roman Catholic Church’. But he considers that the Catholic 
Church ‘does not belong to the modern world’, and seeking for 
something to put against the traditional doctrines of the East he 
can discover only ‘a handful of individuals’. So it is largely in 
Eastern teachings that he looks to find the way of life that is essential 
for us all. It will, of course, be necessary to adapt and interpret 
the Eastern traditions into a form suited to ourselves, and to this 
end Mr Eaton’s book is divided into two parts, of which the first 
is taken up with an analysis of three main Oriental traditions and 
the second with five Western writers, among them L. H. Myers, 
Guénon and Coomaraswamy, all opposed to the trend of the 
modern world. He is not unfriendly towards Catholicism, thinking 
that ‘those who accept the traditional view of life are bound, 
whatever changes they might wish to see in the structure of 
Catholicism, to look to the Catholic Church as the main source 
of hope for the Western world; the fact that they themselves 
may feel unable to embrace Catholicism and, indeed, that the 
Church would not receive them while they refuse to give the 
primacy among traditional doctrines to Christianity, need not in 
any way affect their attitude’. And the penultimate paragraph of 
his book is equally remarkable: ‘To translate into Western terms a 
knowledge which, in itself, lies beyond all particular forms may 
well mean, in practice, as we have seen, to translate it into Christian 
terms, and, by doing so, to inject new life into Christian doctrine, 
at one and the same time leading Christianity back to its origin 
and binding it more closely to the universal wisdom of which it 
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is a particular application. We might therefore find a situation 
in which men who were not themselves Christians chose to speak 
in Christian terms and might even seem to preach Christianity ; 
there would be nothing strange or false in such a situation, except 
in the view of those who are determined to deny all that lies beyond 
their own particular sphere of understanding. ’ 

We Christians must be grateful to Mr Eaton for his broadminded- 
ness, yet the passages just quoted make it obvious that he does 
not know what Christianity really claims to be. And this is strange. 
He has a perceptive mind, he has some excellent things to say, 
he presents the Eastern doctrines clearly and persuasively. How, 
then, did he fail to make a proper appreciation of Christianity ? 
1 am bound to suspect an unlooked for partiality in one who lays 
such stress on the value of love and truth. For whatever origin 
Mr Eaton may himself propose for Christianity, an impartial enquiry 
would have discovered no other origin but Jesus Christ. Jesus 
Christ and Christianity must stand or fall together. And this is a 
point which has considerable bearing on his line of thought. 
Supposing for the moment that the claims of Christianity are true, 
we find that in the one single divine person of Jesus Christ there 
are two unconfused and distinct natures, the divine nature and a 
real complete human nature, substantially united. Jesus Christ 
being truly God and Man, his teaching, Christian doctrine, is more 
than an incomplete human statement of the ineffable. The Christian 
Revelation is sacramental, conveying truth substantially. Christian 
truth being Truth itself in its revealing action, it follows that all 
truth must be Christian. Mr Eaton is right to speak of a universal 
Tradition prior to all particular traditions, but he is wrong not 
to see that this primary Tradition is the Christian one. And all 
particular traditions, like those which Mr Eaton describes, whatever 
their date of origin, are Christian in so far as they are true, and 
in so far as they fall short of the full Christian tradition they are 
false and dangerous. Christianity does more than teach the way 
to God; it is the way itself, and the only way. 

If he had inquired diligently into the true nature of Christianity 
Mr Eaton would still have remained free to accept or reject it, 
but he would have discovered for himself its essential incompatibility 
with his ‘Tradition’. True Christianity does not permit of any 
partial acceptance. It must be believed or rejected as a whole, 
and by admitting it within the framework of his thought Mr Eaton 
involves himself in contradiction. He may choose his own idea 
of truth, or that of Jesus Christ; it is not intelligent to clutch 
at both. DOM JOHN ROBERTS. 
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Geschichte der Philosophie 1: Altertum und Mittelalter by Johannes 
Hirschberger. Pp. xvi + 476 (Freiburg, Herder) p.m.18. 


deserves special recognition. Why is it that the vast majority 

of textbooks are so dull and undistinguished ? The question 
is not, perhaps, very difficult to answer. The writer of a textbook 
cannot indulge the full extent of his personal preferences of subject- 
matter and opinion. He has to mention all that students are expected 
to know, even when he regards this or that part of it as being mere 
pedantry or triviality. He has to give full weight to the opinions 
of the acknowledged authorities, even when he privately regards 
them as being utter nonsense. This is not a programme which 
attracts a first-rate mind. The original thinker wants to make the 
points which seem to him of new truth and urgency, and vitae summa 
brevis may give him no time to do anything else. When a first-rate 
mind condemns itself out of a sense of duty to the production of a 
textbook, it may well be that a sense of boredom with portentous 
trivialities is even more obvious than usual and that the resultant 
volume, vacillating uneasily between original insight and perfunctory 
compilation, is even more puzzling and less helpful to the average 
student than is the average textbook. But textbooks are usually 
produced by second-rate thinkers who are not distracted by the 
need of something urgent to say and are content to repeat and 
compile. 

A radical conclusion might be that we should abolish textbooks 
and compel the unwilling student to attack the original sources. 
We have only to meet the average student in university or seminary 
in order to see that so radical a change is entirely impracticable. 
Textbooks may be necessary evils, but they are certainly necessary. 
Special thanks are therefore due to those who provide good text- 
books. This is not quite so difficult in history as in subjects which 
are ostensibly non-historical, for the special characteristics of the 
textbook are of their nature historical. The recapitulation of ideas 
which have been held to be important and of opinions which have 
been held to be true is of its nature an historical exercise. Perhaps 
the genuine and feasible moral is that all textbooks should be more 
explicitly envisaged as works of history, history being understood 
to include the present. 

At any rate Dr Hirschberger has provided an excellent textbook 
of the history of ancient and mediaeval philosophy. He begins with 
clear and just conceptions of the function of the history of philo- 
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sophy, stressing both the impossibility of a full understanding of 
theories without a knowledge of their origin and development and 
the idleness of mere historical erudition if it does not lead to this 
deeper understanding of philosophy itself. In his exposition of 
philosophers he gives adequate but not excessive references to texts, 
showing the student where to look for himself without embarrassing 
him with a multiplicity of references of minor importance. The 
only matter in which he betrays an unduly German predilection is 
that he devotes eight pages to Eckhart and thirteen to Nicholas of 
Cusa, while confining Duns Scotus to six and Bonaventure to two. 
Even in this restricted space, however, he shows that he is aware 
of Scotus’s real eminence both in the critical and in the synthetic 
fields, just as in the ancient part he is aware, to an extent to which 
writers of textbooks rarely rise, of the importance of the Stoic 
contribution to logic. Students who have the opportunity of using 
this work are fortunate, and we look forward with pleasure to the 
appearance of the second volume, which will deal with philosophy 
since the Renaissance. D. J. B. HAWKINS. 


The Drama of Atheist Humanism by Henri de Lubac, s.j. Translated 
by Edith M. Riley. Pp. x + 253 (Sheed and Ward) 16s. 


EUERBACH, Marx, Nietzsche, Comte, these are the atheists 
Piven Fr de Lubac confronts with Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky, 

prophets of a genuine Christianity in the darkest nineteenth 
century. The drama is not, however, one in which the former 
appear on the stage as recognizable villains to be hissed by the 
orthodox, the latter as heroic leading men whose arrival brings with 
it a sense of relief and a happy issue to the conflict. The situation of 
atheist humanism is dramatic, not because the atheists seek out 
theists to devour and are resisted, but because once it has been 
asserted that God does not exist, or that he is irrelevant or absent 
or dead, the world begins fearfully to contract, the bowels freeze, 
men hitherto solid are turned into two-dimensional pasteboard 
figures, the crying of men becomes the squeaking of bats. In an 
underworld of ghosts we discover that the death of God brings with 
it the enfeeblement of man. Kierkegaard, Dostoevsky, Péguy, and 
Fr de Lubac himself, are the Chorus crying woe, exclaiming over . 
the fall from greatness. 

Fr de Lubac presents all this skilfully. If the tension and urgency 
of the drama are not altogether communicated to the reader, the 
fault may lie in the reader himself. When we read, for example, 
that Feuerbach thought the Christian God ‘the great book in which 
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man expressed his loftiest thoughts, his purest feelings’, we—even 
those of us who are believers—are inclined to think this ‘a very 
interesting idea’, perhaps even to take it as something of a compli- 
ment to ourselves, for although Feuerbach thinks our theology 
nonsense, he seems nevertheless to be saying that we have noble 
thoughts and pure ideals; which is after all rather decent of him, 
rather decent and uncommonly perceptive. The difficulty which 
Fr de Lubac has to overcome is that we are so accustomed to 
thinking in terms of rival theories of nature and of man, the Christian 
theory happening of course to be the true one, that we (those of us 
especially who are amateur or professional theologians and philo- 
sophers) lose ourselves in an interested contemplation of the dialectic 
of ideas. But so long as we remain —to use Kierkegaard’s categories 
—on the level of the aesthetic, where what matters is the ‘inter- 
esting’, we do not feel the force of the drama, for the excellent 
reason that this is not the kind of drama out of which one can get a 
great deal by purchasing a ticket and occupying a seat in the front 
row of the stalls: to feel its force we must ourselves be participants. 
Why does Fr de Lubac choose as the Christian protagonists in the 
drama Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky, the Lutheran and the Orthodox ? 
Surely there were in the nineteenth century Catholics, Méhler, 
perhaps, or Newman, who could have filled the parts as well or 
better ? Perhaps, one may conjecture, Fr de Lubac wishes to 
scandalize the bien pensants, if indeed there are any such left in 
France after the prodigious strokes they have been receiving with- 
out intermission since the days of Bloy and Péguy. There is some- 
thing of this in much of what Fr de Lubac writes; but one can 
argue that the choice of Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky is imposed by 
the method and aim of the book. | 
The Catholic (a critic has said) always talks as though he has God 
in his pocket. The difficulty about replying to this kind of criticism 
is that in a perfectly serious sense the Catholic has God in his pocket. 
This is the inconceivable humility of the Incarnate God. But just 
because he has God in his pocket, the Catholic is not called upon 
to bear the burdens of a Kierkegaard or a Dostoevsky. He has other 
burdens to bear, certainly as heavy, but not these burdens. Now, 
what Fr de Lubac, unless I have misunderstood him, intends, by his 
choice of Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky to play leading roles in the 
drama, to say to us, is something like this. It is a part of Divine 
Providence that in our apocalyptic age the prophetic office should 
be exercised in the dark provinces beyond the frontier of the 
Church. Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky, in a sense even Nietzsche, 
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in our own day a Barth or a Berdyaev, exercise this office. (Even 
the great Catholic prophet of whom Fr de Lubac makes much— 
Péguy—lives all his life beyond the frontier of the Church.) They 
are not authorized, and this is a part of their burden; they do not 
see the road clearly, and this is why they stumble and bruise them- 
selves. It is an inestimable blessing, the greatest a man can receive 
in this life, to live within the frontiers of the visible Church; but it 
is salutary to remember that they are there, God’s spies and messen- 
gers, with burdens which we are not asked to bear. Although we 
are not asked to bear these burdens in fact, we can learn imaginatively 
what it is to bear them; and until we can do this we cannot make 
sense of what is going on beyond the frontiers, and so we cannot 
adequately perform the work of evangelism; the drama of atheist 
humanism remains for us a curious spectacle. We can only overcome 
the crisis of this drama by taking part in it, and here Kierkegaard 
and Dostoevsky may be useful partners. 

In another respect Fr de Lubac uses this book to provoke torpid 
Catholics to fresh thinking. He attacks—this is not something new 
for him—a rationalism in theology which, he asserts, is more 
Cartesian than Thomist. Speaking of Péguy’s effort ‘to rekindle in 
ourselves the sense of mystery’, he writes: 

‘May that be primarily the endeavour of those among us who are 
believers; may they show themselves more at pains to live by the 
mystery than eager to defend its formulas or impose the hard outer 
crust of it; and the world, impelled by its instinct to live, will 
follow in their footsteps.’ 

One cannot judge whether or not it is still necessary in France to 
speak in this way. If it should no longer be quite so important to 
make this kind of point, this would be in part the result of Fr de 
Lubac’s work. But this teaching is still greatly needed here. It is 
to be hoped that Fr de Lubac’s book will be widely read. 


The Concept of Mind by Gilbert Ryle. Pp. 334 (Hutchinson’s 
University Library) 12s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR RYLE’S book has been very widely noticed and its 
Pesencia argument is already well known and need not be stated 
in detail. It is that to think of ‘the mind’ as an entity over and 
above particular mental operations is to commit a logical fallacy 
of the following type. If we witness a man eating his dinner and 
observe the particular dishes—soup, meat, potatoes, brussels sprouts, 
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and suet pudding—that make up his dinner, it is senseless to comment 
that while we have seen him eat soup, meat, potatoes, brussels 
sprouts, and suet pudding, we have not yet seen him eat his dinner. 
Or again (this is one of Professor Ryle’s own examples), a foreigner 
visiting the University of Oxford might, after having been shown 
the various institutions of the University, the colleges, the libraries, 
the Union, the playing-fields, and so on, still want to be shown ‘the 
University’. His wanting this would be irrational, though he might 
quite inculpably be ignorant of this, for he would be supposing that 
‘the University’ is a further member of a class to which its various 
institutions belong; but this is not the case. So with ‘the mind’. 
We observe persons remembering, hoping, comparing, inferring, 
and so on; and we then argue that there must be some unobserved 
entity of which the observed activities are operations; but this too 
is not the case. Just as there is no need to hypostatize “the University’ 
and ‘dinner’, so there is no need to hypostatize ‘the mind’. And if we 
do hypostatize ‘the mind’, many absurd consequences can be shown 
to follow. ‘The University’, ‘dinner’, ‘the mind’, are simply 
convenient expressions standing for an indefinite number of par- 
ticulars. Of course, so are all expressions used to describe the 
particular things or operations or dispositions or events to which 
the expressions ‘the mind’, ‘the University’, ‘dinner’, refer. 
‘Eating brussels sprouts’, for example, is not an expression such 
that my eating brussels sprouts at 1.0 p.m. on 29 January, 1950, isa 
particular instance of a more general subsistent activity, ‘eating 
brussels sprouts.’ 

Now, although Professor Ryle’s argument is, or appears to be, 
an argument against all assertions that ‘mind’ is a subsistent entity, 
it is by him directed only against the Cartesian and post-Cartesian 
view of mind as a kind of windowless, sound-proof chamber, filled 
with echoes and flickers and tappings and drummings from which, 
with much difficulty and in great fear of being shown to be wrong, we 
infer the existence of an external physical world ordered upon 
mechanical principles. The Cartesian view he describes as the myth 
of ‘the ghost in the machine’. (It is perhaps unfortunate that he did 
not instead avail himself of M. Maritain’s neater formulation, “the 
angel in the machine’; for the use of the word ‘ghost’ tends to 
beg the question.) He has no difficulty in showing, with great 
brilliance and force, that the Cartesian view, and all other views 
that begin from mind as a primary observable entity and infer the 
existence of that which is other than the mind from the curious 
theatrical performances, mimes or charades, that are supposed to 
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go on ‘within the mind’, is impossible, beginning as it does from 
the wrong end. Mind is known in its activities, and its activities are 
not ‘inward’ events that in an explicable and almost impossible 
way produce mechanical events in the ‘external’ world. The 
activities of mind are the writing of books, the playing of sonatas, 
the planning of economic activities, and so on. And these activities 
cannot be broken down into the mechanical events that take place 
‘outside’ and unobservable mental events that take place ‘within’. 
As one reviewer has already observed, only those ignorant of 
Greek philosophy and over-impressed by epistemological speculation 
since the Discourse on Method will find the critical and, so to speak, 
purgative side of Professor Ryle’s book a scandal. Much of it is, 
or can at least be understood as, a statement in colloquial idiom 
of what is to be found in Aristotle and St Thomas, when they speak 
of the soul as the act and form of the body. In so far as Professor 
Ryle shows many of the ‘mind-matter’ problems to rest upon a 
confusion of logical categories, we can only be grateful for the 
efficiency with which he has discharged his task. But in so far as 
The Concept of Mind adumbrates a positive doctrine—and Professor 
Ryle does not wish, it appears, to shrink altogether from the charge 
of Behaviourism—it is impossible to feel quite so happy. His example 
of the University and its institutions is all very well, but it has the 
weakness of most analogies if it is pressed too hard. It may be that 
if we are discussing the intellect (for example), it is not really 
satisfactory to say that if it is not the Reason of the Cartesians, then 
it is not in any sense subsistent but is simply a shorthand expression 
for a variety of dispositions and performances called intellectual; 
for these may not be exhaustive alternatives; and they are not. 
But to bring out the problem in all its delicacy would be to go 
beyond an analysis into correct terms of a phenomenological account 
—and this is all Professor Ryle permits himself—to an 
exploration of the metaphysical situation. This would entail con- 
sidering, for instance, what Aristotle was trying to do when he 
applied the concepts of dynamis and energeia to the human soul and 
its acts and found himself, against (we may conjecture) his native 
predilections, compelled to postulate the intellectus agens to account 
for the possibility of human knowledge. Professor Ryle is “Waynflete 
Professor of Metaphysical Philosophy in the University of Oxford’, 
and we may therefore express the hope that he will redress the 
balance of this stimulating, but rather too knowing, book, by giving 
us another book on those ontological problems which in The 


Concept of Mind get shouldered into the ditch. ‘RhaVORM EROS 
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Religious Liberty To-day by H. G. Wood. Pp. vii + 149 (Cambridge 
University Press) 3s. 6d. 


Is book, one of the latest additions to the ‘Current Problems’ 
series, covers a wide field in a brief compass. It has the merit of 
grappling seriously with contemporary issues, but it gives one 
the impression of being a collection of essays rather than a systematic 
treatment of the subject. Catholic views on the matters discussed 
are examined with respect, but without much sympathy. The most 
passionate, and the most convincing, section of the book is a fierce 
diatribe against Mr Bernard Shaw and other ‘left-wing intellectuals’ 
for the betrayal of the cause of liberty, as Professor Wood under- 
stands it. There is an interesting chapter on ‘Religious Liberty 
Behind the Iron Curtain’, in which Professor Wood, whilst recog- 
nizing the incompatibility of Christianity and Communism and even 
the fact that ‘the Communists are interested in the Churches only 
in so far as they can be used to further their policies’ (p. 51), 
displays a readiness, not uncommon amongst Protestants, to give the 
Communists the benefit of any possible doubts—a concession not 
extended to the Catholic Church, or even to Mr Bernard Shaw. 
The account of Catholicism in Eastern Europe is not as adequate as 
it might be owing to the fact that it is based, so far as one can judge, 
on exclusively non-Catholic sources. 

The section of the book which is of most direct relevance to 
Catholics is chapter v1, in which Professor Wood examines ‘the 
responsibilities of the Christian Church’. The greater part of this 
chapter deals with the position of the Catholic Church in relation 
to liberty. Professor Wood acknowledges that the Catholic Church 
has played a very conspicuous part in the resistance to Nazism and 
Marxist Communism, and he concedes that she is in a particularly 
strong position to do this for two reasons. Throughout her history 
she has resolutely adhered to the principles of Natural Law and she 
has equally resolutely repudiated any kind of Erastianism. On the 
other hand he insists that the Church is handicapped in undertaking 
the defence of liberty ‘by being deeply involved in the sin of perse- 
cution in the past, by having too readily come to terms with Fascist 
dictatorships in Italy and Spain, and by its very interpretation of 
the authority of the Church’ (p. 95). I think that a lot of what 
Professor Wood has to say in this connection is really based upon a 
tacit assumption, namely that the Catholic Church understands by 
‘liberty’ what he himself understands by it or at any rate what a 
typical modern liberal understands by it. This assumption is clearly 
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false, but it accounts for the fact that Professor Wood, like many 
others, finds something intensely paradoxical about the Catholic 
Church’s ‘defence of liberty’. The Church is indeed in conflict 
with modern totalitarianisms very largely about the proper inter- 
pretation of human liberty, and the rights which it involves; but 
this does not mean that the Church’s attitude is the same as that of a 
modern liberal who finds himself engaged in a similar conflict on 
a similar issue. The Church is concerned to vindicate the rights of 
men under the Natural Law; but the rights which she acknowledges 
under that law are not identical with those which a modern liberal 
recognizes, either as to their content or as to their source. There 
is indeed a measure—in some cases avery large measure—of identity, 
but the very fact that there is much common ground between 
Catholics and liberals in their resistance to Nazism and Communism 
tends to obscure the equally important fact that there is much 
ground that is not common. Moreover the Catholic Church, in her 
conflict with modern totalitarianisms, is concerned not merely with 
the rights of individuals under the Natural Law, but also with 
the special and unique rights which she claims for herself as the one 
true Church. These latter rights are not acknowledged by the liberal 
any more than by the Nazi or the Communist; but the Church is 
committed to their defence as much as to that of the rights of the 
individual. 

The charges which Professor Wood brings against the Church 
in connection with politics seem to be based upon a similar tacit 
assumption. The liberal too readily takes it for granted that the 
Catholic Church is wedded (or ought to be wedded) to the particular 
form of political organization which we call ‘liberal democracy’. 
But this also is a false assumption. The Church endeavours to ‘come 
to terms’ with any civil power with which she has relations (one can 
see this even in Eastern Europe), but this ‘coming to terms’ with 
a civil power by no means implies approval of all its principles and 
practices, as is clear from Pius XI’s condemnation of Nazism, 
Fascism and Communism—to take examples only from recent 
history. The Church may, from time to time, seem to identify 
herself too closely with particular civil powers; and any Catholic 
is entitled to hold what opinion he likes as to whether or not the 
Church has in fact done this in Spain in recent times. But just 
because the Church is not wedded to any particular form of political 
organization, it follows that she is not wedded to the particular form 
of political organization which we call liberal democracy; and this 
is a fact which the modern liberal does not always appreciate. 
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There are of course ‘tu quoque’ arguments which could be advanced 
against some of Professor Wood’s contentions, even if one were 
to accept the assumptions which I have just been questioning. It 
would be legitimate to point out, for instance, that Protestants, no 
less than Catholics, have been ‘deeply involved in the sin of per- 
secution in the past’; and that, if the Catholic Church has too 
readily ‘come to terms’ with Fascist dictatorships in Italy and Spain, 
the non-Catholic denominations (both Orthodox and Protestant) 
have too readily ‘come to terms’ with Communist dictatorships in 
Eastern Europe. Such points perhaps need to be made just because 
Professor Wood seems to be unaware that they could be made; but 
they are of quite secondary importance. 

One passage in chapter vi calls for particular comment, as it 
involves a very serious confusion. Professor Wood says: ‘No one 
will hesitate about the admission (sc. that God is entitled to com- 
mand all men to accept and to practise one particular form of 
religion), but the Gospel is that God has not actually done this. He 
has not imposed on all men the obligation to accept and to practise 
Catholicism. The Gospel is that God who, we all admit, is entitled 
to command, has in Christ come to invite and to persuade. God 
offers salvation to all men, he pleads with them to accept it, he does 
not command them to accept it.’ (p. 107). Professor Wood seems to 
assume not only that this interpretation of Christianity is manifestly 
true, but that it would be accepted by Catholics. Since he makes 
this assumption the basis of a plea to the Catholic Church to ‘rethink 
its position’, it is necessary to point out that no Catholic would 
accept such an interpretation. Any Catholic would assert without 
hesitation that God does, in the new dispensation, command men 
to do certain things and to hold certain truths. The repeated state- 
ments of our Lord (e.g. St Matthew v, 17-19 ; ib. x1x, 16-19; St 
Mark xi, 28-31; St Luke xv, 18-20; St John xm, 34; ib. xv, 
10-17), as well as the continuous tradition of the Church, attest 
this fact. Any Catholic would of course agree that God does not 
orce men to obey his commandments, in the sense that he has 
endowed them with Free Will. But this is not what Professor Wood 
says and is presumably not what he means. If it is what he means, 
then it provides no basis for his claim that Christianity is not (as 
Catholics hold) a religion in which the concepts of commandment 
and authority are fundamental. C. L. HOWARD. 
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Das Prager Sakramentar (Cod. 0.38 (fol. 1-120) der Bibliothek 
des Metropolitankapitels). II. Prolegomena und Textausgabe by 
A. Dold, o.s.8., and L. Eizenhdfer, 0.s.8. Pp. xii + 96 + 196 + 12) 
Texte und Arbeiten, Heft 38-42 (Beuron, 1949.) n.p. 


D« ALBAN DOLD continues to give us, in very pleasing literary 


dress, the rarest monuments of Latin liturgy. This time it is 

a Bavarian Sacramentary dating from the end of the eighth 
century, of a type so far entirely unknown. The earlier part of the 
present work, a photographic reproduction, which appeared in 
1944, allowed us to foresee the many difficulties there would be 
in establishing the text. These difficulties have been overcome, 
thanks to the mutual help of Dom Dold and the fellow-workers he 
has so wisely chosen: Dom Leo Eizenhéfer for the specially litur- 
gical side of the work; Dom Romuald Bauerreiss for the history 
of the monastery where the Sacramentary was written; and Prof. 
Bernard Bischoff of Munich for questions of paleography. This, of 
all Dom Dold’s productions, should best satisfy the most exacting 
scholar. 

It is not easy, however, to characterize a Sacramentary of so 
original a type. We are familiar with the pure Gelasian or the pure 
Gregorian model, or a more or less decided mixture of the two. 
Here we have something different. The Prague Sacramentary (Pr) 
is neither markedly Gelasian, since it lacks almost always the second 
Collect, the prayer Super Populum, etc.; neither is it pure Gregorian, 
since the bulk of what it contains is borrowed from the Gelasian ; 
nor is it but one more example of those eighth century Gelasians 
of which the aim was to Gregorianize more or less the old Gelasian. 
We must allow, then, that Pr does not fall into any known class of 
Sacramentaries: rather than define it, we will try simply to describe 
it. What, with very few exceptions, is a purely and consistently 
Gregorian framework has been filled in, again with very few excep- 
tions, with Gelasian prayers, Gelasian of the earliest recension. 
It is not a question merely of individual prayers, but of Gelasian 
Masses already constituted, though the components of each 
have been reduced in number in order to fit the Gregorian 
framework. 

As soon as the student has realized the unusual structure of this 
Sacramentary, he at once obtains a glimpse of the many problems, 
some merely curious, others important, presented by the existence 
of such a type. It is impossible here to notice all these problems: 
they are pointed out in the long and learned introduction to the 
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work under review, but many years will be needed for their full 
discussion by liturgical scholars. 

The chief problem, without doubt, is mainly psychological: we 
have to understand and explain the motives, which, towards the end 
of the eighth century, led to the production of this new type of 
Sacramentary. If the contents of the old Gelasian were still so much 
in favour, why not preserve its framework ? On the other hand, 
if the Gregorian framework was adopted, why give a false impression 
by providing it with different contents for which it was never made ? 
It is true that in the last decade of the eighth century, from 788, 
Bavaria had lately come under the ascendancy of Charlemagne, the 

eat unifier in regard to the Roman liturgy, precisely at the time 
when he had received the Gregorian Sacramentary from Rome and 
had conceived the idea of imposing it upon all his dominions. But 
in that case, was not our compiler’s determination to adopt little 
more than the Gregorian framework rather too simple a device ? 
Could he expect like this to throw dust in the eyes of the Emperor’s 
liturgical inspectors ? Could he hope to satisfy them with this least 
possible display of goodwill ? Therefore we wonder if the present 
editors’ suggestion of Tours in Gaul as the place where the model 
of this book was composed is not more likely. In that case, may we 
not have here one of the early attempts at Gregorianizing the 
Gelasian, limited so far to the adoption of the Gregorian framework, 
plus a certain number of formulas and a few entire formularies of 
Gregorian type, a copy of which would have found its way into 
Bavaria at an early date ? Certainly we are faced with big problems. 

When we enter on the details, there are questions in crowds. 
Here is one of them. How, at Isen (or Tours), were the Ember Days 
observed ? They certainly appeared in the old Gelasian; yet except 
for those of Lent, which in fact added nothing to the fast of that 
season, no other Ember Days are to be met with in the book, and it 
is impossible to know if there was an observance of the quarterly 
fast. And in particular, Pentecost week is rearranged so as to exclude 
any reference to the Roman fast and the ceremonies of that week, 
and there is no mention of them elsewhere. Moreover, on the 
Saturday after Pentecost, thus deprived of its Ember Day observance 
and its Ordinations, etc., how could the compiler be so unobservant 
as to retain a Station in the great basilica of St Peter’s ? With the 
most moderate liturgical knowledge he must have known that the 
greatest Church in Rome was reserved for great occasions and no 
assigned to an ordinary feria. 
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But we must let liturgiologists discuss the many questions pre- 
sented by the existence of this Sacramentary. Meanwhile, every 
student should take account of its most unusual character. We may 
add that the edition now offered us is excellent. The apparatus of 
parallel texts is well chosen: in general only those are noticed that 
occur in sources from which Pr has borrowed immediately, that is, 
the ancient Gelasian, and the Gregorians and Gelasians of the eighth 
century. It was wise to adopt these limits. We can only congratulate 
Dom Dold and his collaborators on the success of their present work, 

In regard to fasc. 34 of Texte und Arbeiten which | reviewed in 
these pages (Summer 1949, pp. 338-9), the fault I found with Dom 
Dold for the tardy appearance of the rest of his fine work did not lie 
at his own door. The war, the closing of the Beuron printing-press 
by the Nazis and continual threats to the monks themselves, amply 
account for the delay. Rather I should praise the gallantry of my 
confrére, in spite of his then very feeble health, in successfully 
preserving his highly specialized equipment and not abandoning hope 
of continuing his work. LOUIS BROU, O.S.B. 


Under God and the Law. Papers read to the Thomas More Society 
of London (Second Series). Edited by Richard O'Sullivan, k.c. 
Pp. xxviii + 171 (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1949) 10s. 6d. 


HESE papers, nine in number, form a somewhat heterogeneous 
collection even though the same topic, or aspects of it, may 
happen to be treated by two or more contributors. The book 
is not intended as a continuous unfolding of some central theme: 
it has such unity only as may be expected from the circumstance 
that the papers were read to a society of lawyers, for the most 
part Catholics, claiming some relation to St Thomas More. The 
principal subjects are, however, as stated in the introduction, the 
relation between Church and State and the relation between 
Christian Theology and positive law. 

There are two mainly historical essays, one by Professor A. W. 
Reed on Young More, the other by Mr T. S. Gregory on The Contro- 
versies of St Thomas More. It is always a pleasure to read Professor 
Reed’s prose, and even in this short contribution the reader may 
recognize the style of the scholar. Mr Gregory’s subject is ungrateful: 
Thomas More did not enjoy controversy, and it was a heartfelt 
prayer of his that ‘the name of these matters were utterly put in 
oblivion’. Yet More did undertake these controversies, and Mr 
Gregory helps us to understand something of their purpose. 
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There is a relatively slight essay by the late Archbishop Goodier 
entitled Jesus and the Lawyers, which recalls to the Society the text 
it would do well not to forget: “Woe to you, lawyers, for you have 
taken away the key of knowledge’. The paper by Fr Hilary Carpenter, 
o.P., on the Catholic Concept of the Church was, to this reviewer, 
plainly disappointing. Mr A. H. Armstrong’s paper Church and State 
in the East is an attractive introduction to a subject which he presents 
with a disarming modesty. 

The four papers which most interested this reviewer were, in 
the order of their appearance, Fr Philip Hughes’s The Constitution 
of the Church, Law and the Spirit, by Fr Richard Kehoe, o.p., Law 
and Political Power, by Fr J. F. Rogers, s.j., and Bishop Beck’s 
Church and State in the West. Fr Kehoe’s in particular, though as 
brief as any, shows a striking insight not only into this difficult 
subject, but into some part of St Thomas More’s character—a 
character which is properly to be regarded as highly complex. 
Complex it must remain to us, who are separated from him not 
so much by the space of intervening time as by the distance between 
his sanctity and our own states. It is not a character which we should 
presume ourselves to understand; indeed it is fairly evident that 
not even that admirable and lucid woman, Margaret Roper, the 
daughter he so dearly loved, did herself understand him. It greatly 
increases the value of Fr Kehoe’s argument that it finds some place 
for St Thomas More’s remarkable silence: who ‘if he had been 
allowed simply to retire and to keep his peace, would have chosen 
that course’. This silence normally much disconcerts those who 
would have St Thomas More be according to their own measure— 
that is, something other than he was. 

Fr Philip Hughes has expanded his paper into the present essay, 
which is felicitous, easy and informative. After passing in review 
both the foundation and the superstructure of the Constitution 
of the Church, he calls attention to ‘changes proceeding before 
our very eyes in which we may discern something of the shape 
of all the next centuries’, and in particular to the conscious attempt, 
principally by the Popes, to find for the layman as such an active 
role within the hierarchical order. Surely never has an authoritarian 
society so determinedly tried to broaden the basis of its action. 
Fr Hughes believes that there is nothing more remarkable in 
contemporary Catholicism than this development, however 
disappointing its immediate results may seem. 

Fr Rogers treats of a subject which is to the lawyer more familiar. 
Indeed of all the essays it is the one most specifically addressed 
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to lawyers. It surveys a number of the recent writers on juris- 
prudence and estimates with acuity their value in setting to political 
authority that limit which many human beings would desire to 
set if they believed that it were possible: a limit which St Thomas 
More, the good servant of the King, did affirm to exist at the cost 
of his life. Bishop Beck deals with a subject more generally familiar, 
the historical relation of Church and State. It may be of interest 
to note that though he maintains (p. 153) the theory of the ‘indirect 
power’ ratione peccati which has caused not a few tears—he says 
(pp. 139-40) of the ‘Gregorian unitary conception of society’ that 
it ‘was already out of date when Boniface VIII published the Bull 
Unam Sanctam’. 

The papers are introduced by an essay by Mr Richard O’Sullivan, 
who is the secretary and indeed the true promoter and sustainer 
of the Society. This essay, on the Christian Spirit of the Common 
Law, reflects the urbanity and the wide knowledge which we 
associate with Mr O’Sullivan and which will suit a person recently 
called to read on behalf of the Council of Legal Education at the 
Inns of Court. An academic lawyer may be permitted to admire 
the academic learning of a man who combines with it a busy practice 
at the Bar. A larger circle than the Society is indebted to him for 
making possible not only these papers but the meetings at which 
the papers are read and then subjected to a discussion which much 
enhances their value. C. J. HAMSON. 


Apologie pour I’ Histoire by Marc Bloch. Pp. 110 (Librairie Armand 
Colin) 225 frs. 
HERE seems to be considerable agreement amongst educated 
people generally that something has gone very wrong with 
historical studies as practised by the academic historian; 
disagreement persists only as to the precise nature of the malady. 
One note, however, stands out distinctly amid the otherwise 
discordant medley of criticism, and that is one of agreement as to 
the guilt of the academic historian. The Marxist contempt for the 
bourgeois historian is only too familiar, but it is echoed, with 
appropriate difference of accent, in other far more responsible and 
well-intentioned quarters. The Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 
for instance, recently wrote (THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Jan. 1949, 
p- 74) that ‘the academic history of our time is in the main not 
“‘objective’’ history but agnostic history’. This is perhaps in large 
measure true, but the question still remains as to what inferences 
we are entitled to draw from this. If it is felt that the question is an 
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important one and that the academic historian ought not to be 
condemned unheard, then M. Bloch’s Apologie ought certainly to 
be read. 

Marc Bloch was one of the most distinguished of contemporary 
mediaeval historians, and shortly before his tragic and untimely 
death he began this apologetic for academic history. The manuscript 
_ was unfortunately left unfinished and unrevised; hence a certain 
lack of rigour in the argument, which as it stands is unduly repetitive. 
Nevertheless the work is of such importance that the decision to 
publish it in its present form was undoubtedly the right one, and 
M. Lucien Febvre, the editor, is to be congratulated for taking it. 
Certainly what is here is sufficient to indicate the direction of this 
extremely important point of view. 

No very close examination is needed to see that M. Bloch’s 
presuppositions are agnostic though not materialist. There is some 
rather dreadful metaphysics—M. Bloch was clearly much influenced 
by Bergson, not always for the best—and some self-contradiction. 
The critical reader who has little sympathy for the point of view 
will readily discover all this for himself: he will deplore the too 
frequent use of the word ‘psychology’ as a means of evading 
difficult questions, and the confusing use of the word ‘science’ to 
include both the natural and historical sciences with the consequent 
obscurities in the argument. But all these take their origin from 
what M. Bloch denies, and to concentrate on them exclusively or 
even principally is to fail to see how they are negated and transcended 
by what he affirms. Unfortunately the reception accorded to Colling- 
wood’s Idea of History, which in the main says the same kind of thing 
but in the course of a much more rigorous argument, almost if not 
quite eliminating the positivist and agnostic context in which the 
Apologie is set, gives one little hope that M. Bloch will fare any 
better. Nevertheless the effort to understand him is worth making ; 
for those who are interested in history but who cannot see why 
Professor Knowles is so much more worth reading than, say, Cardinal 
Gasquet, the effect is liable to come as a revelation in terms of 
greater insight and understanding into what critical history is really 
like. 

The kind of history which M. Bloch is defending is particular, 
detailed history. He will have no truck with the grand rationales 
of history now so fashionable, which however they differ in intention 
make a common demand for the prostitution of historical truth 
in the interests of a polemic, which only aggravates disagreement, 
precluding the discovery of new truths rich in deeper insights, and 
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capable of reconciling honest opponents. M. Bloch believes in the 
possibility of this kind of truth and sets out to show what it is like. 
Its roots are not to be found in any utilitarian guide to action but 
rather in good Aristotelian fashion in ‘]’apaisement des faims intel- 
lectuels’, and its distinguishing mark is that ‘Je bon laboureur—a dit, 
ou d peu pres, Péguy—aime le labour et les semailles autant que les 
moissons’. In the course of this.search for the truth occasions will 
arise when the historian must avow an honest ignorance, if the 
nature of the case demands it, and here lies one of the most important 
distinctions between the true historian and ‘les faux brillants d’une 
histoire prétendue’. As M. Bloch puts it, ‘Maurras, Bainville, ou 
Plekhanov affirment, Ja ou Fustel de Coulanges ou Pirenne auraient douté’. 
Now the nature of the case is determined by the quantity and 
quality of the evidence. This can consist of anything, charters, 
memoires, records, buildings, archeological remains, still surviving 
in the present where it has been deposited, as it were, by the past. 
Faced with this, the historian’s task is not to compose a descriptive 
narrative, Collingwood’s ‘scissors and paste’, but rather to put his 
evidence to the torture by means of a critical analysis which pro- 
ceeds by constant questioning: ‘un questionnaire plus que jamais 
s’ impose. Telle est, en effet, la premiere nécessité de toute recherche historique 
bien conduite.’ This emphasis on the critical nature of history implies 
a full awareness of the dangers which lie in wait for the over cre- 
dulous, but at the same time we are warned against the greater, 
because Jess obvious, danger of an unintelligent scepticism. M. Bloch 
acutely observes how these two apparently irreconcilable opposites 
are commonly found together in the simple-minded. In the light 
of all this, historical research is seen to be something very different 
from the dry-as-dust activity it is commonly supposed to be and 
the conclusion that ‘le spectacle de la recherche, avec ses succes et ses 
traverses, est rarement ennuyer’ commands assent. 

On the question of the criteria of historical truth, M. Bloch has, 
not surprisingly, nothing positive to add to what has already been 
thought on this matter but he has illuminated the problem by 
relating it to concrete historical experience. Firstly he points out 
its dependence on the possession by the historian of as wide and 
variegated general experience as possible, of the present as well as 
the past, of ordinary social as well as academic life. The implications 
of this (foreshadowed by Bradley) for the education of historians are 
obvious, and it is a pity that M. Bloch was never able to carry out 
his intention of devoting a special study to them. Secondly it soon 
becomes obvious that for him historical experience is something like 
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a veritable battle against falsehood. At any rate he has a holy hatred 
for any form of lying, whether the mediaeval passion for forgery 
or the more modern habit of sentimental romancing. ‘Faux priviléges 
du siege de Canterbury, faux priviléges du duché du Autriche—souscrits par 
tant de grands souverains, de Jules César a Frédéric Barberousse—faux, en 
arbre généalogique, de l’affaire Dreyfus : on croirait (et je n’ai voulu 
citer que quelques exemples) voir un foisonnement de colonies microbiennes. 
La fraude, par nature, enfante la fraude.’ No possible evidence, from 
the narrative source to the most austere public record, is secure 
against the possibility of fraud. Further there can be no escape for 
the historian by reference to mathematical probability, the total 
irrelevance of which to history is well illustrated by some rather 
startling examples. The historian is forced to seek out the truth, 
and he can do this because he is not considering his evidence in 
isolation but in its total context, in which a true statement must fit 
perfectly but in which a false one will show up provided the context 
is known in sufficient detail. 

In spite of all the difficulties valid historical knowledge is possible, 
and if M. Bloch does not care to go as far as Collingwood and endow 
it with the certainty of mathematics, he places it at least on the 
level of natural science. Why then is agreement amongst historians 
so hard to get ? Firm conclusions can be established and have been 
established, particularly in the field of mediaeval history. The reason 
why there are not more of them lies in the personal failings of the 
historian, who so often hates error more than he loves truth, and 
fails to maintain the constant striving after intellectual integrity 
demanded of him. He must possess and take heed of a sensitive 
intellectual conscience which will above all keep him from moral 
judgements, forcing him instead to suspend the desire to censure 
in the interest of an effort to understand. The more spectacular 
historical disagreements are usually to be traced to this passion for 
judgement and its consequent betrayal of rationality to the partisan 
spirit. ‘Combienil est plus facile d’ écrire pour ou contre Luther que de scruter 
son ame ; de croire le Pape Grégoire vii sur IT’ Empereur Henri iv ou Henri iv 
sur Grégoire vii que de débrouiller les raisons profondes d’un des plus 
grands drames de la civilisation occidentale.’ This striving for impar- 
tiality, this intense desire for rationality, appear to M. Bloch as an 
important moral activity. Is he right ? I think that he is. The in- 
sistence on moral judgement seems clearly to conceive of the 
historian after the analogy of the judge passing sentence, an analogy 
which in the context of history seems clearly to verge on the 
blasphemous. M. Bloch’s attitude, on the contrary, equally clearly 
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implies the essentially Christian concept of intellectual compassion, 
which means (in the words of Professor Mackinnon) ‘ . . . entering 
into the gropings, the strugglings, the protestations of our own 
contemporaries which is made possible because all the time they 
are telling us about our own situation. We are not to escape this 
mucking-in by appeal to any tradition, however sanctified: it is an 
imperative laid on us because we are flesh and blood as our fellows 
are, for always Christ prayed not that we should be taken out of 
the world but kept from the evil.’ This is so of the past, too, which 
because of its very nature demands that this entering into, historical 
insight or imagination, call it what you will, be a sine qua non of any 
authentic historical experience. At the same time this under- 
standing of the present, however charitable in intention, cannot hope 
to succeed without the help of historical experience at some level, 
simply because the present is only intelligible within the total 
context of which it is but a part. Thus the problem of objectivity 
at its deepest level is seen to become a moral one, and it is M. Bloch’s 
peculiar merit that he has understood this and makes us understand 
it too. It is indeed noticeable that whenever he addresses himself 
directly to his historical experience he shows a very fine sense of 
values indeed; it is only when he relies on the intellectual climate 
of our time that the grosser confusions occur, and this seems to me 
as much a verdict on the quality of the Christian contribution to 
that climate as on M. Bloch. The full quality of his contribution 
can only be understood in relation to his work, his life and his 
death, but if its tenor can be caught in one paragraph it was so 
when he wrote : ‘A word leads and illuminates our studies: ‘‘under- 
standing’. Let it not be said that the good historian is unfeeling; .. . 

Even in action we judge too much. It is so easy to cry ‘‘Au poteau’’. 
We never understand enough. Whoever differs from us—foreigner, 
political opponent—is almost inevitably classed as wicked. Even in 
the conduct of unavoidable battles, a little more intellectual com- 
passion might be necessary; the better to avoid them while there is 
still time. History, on condition of abdicating its false and arrogant 
airs, ought to help us to achieve this, for it is a vast experience of 
the variety of human conduct, a continuous encounter between men. 
Life, like science, has everything to gain if this encounter be 
friendly.’ ERIC JOHN. 


[Mr E. I. Watkin writes: ‘It has been represented to me that the 
omission of any reference to the quality of Fr O’Connell’s book 
on the devotion of the Nine Fridays reviewed in your last issue 
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may suggest that I think little of it. On the contrary, in my opinion 

Fr O’Connell has argued his case most ably—in fact I do not Ree 
how it could have been stated better and, if in some respects he has 
failed to convince me, it is due not to any defect in his presentation 
of it but to difficulties not to be overcome by the most skilful 
advocacy. Those who wish to read all that can be said for the literal 
truth ‘s the ninth promise will find it in Fr O’Connell’s monograph. 
EI). 
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Questions and Answers, Vol Il by Canon E. J. Mahoney. Pp. 439 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne) 18s. 


HERE is no need to stress the utility of this volume, which 
contains those replies to pertinacious and ingenuous ecclesiastics 
which have appeared each month in The Clergy Review from 
1931 to 1947. It is a vital and stimulating work of reference for 
all priests, and much praise is due to the author for his wit and 
clarity, and for much learning easily and gracefully borne. The 
_variety of subjects is considerable, and we pass from the lawfulness 
of attending Protestant schools, even when provision has been made 
for religious instruction, to borderline cases of Communicatio in 
sacris and the propriety of Catholic mayors attending Protestant 
services. 

Such difficult problems as the morality of the atomic bomb, 
military service and conscientious objectors are solved with practical 
insight and a firm grasp of basic principles. The professional canonist 
will delight to see the answers to the deficiencies of the Code, 
and the scrupulous will take much comfort from the discussion 
on servile work, especially the vexed question of knitting, whilst 
many will rejoice to learn that there is a growing respectable 
authority for the proposition that those of large stature and appetite 
should not be subjected to the laws of fasting in the same way as a 
small person of modest needs. Canon Mahoney’s words should 
reach the largest possible audience: ‘Some may interpret their 
obligation on the new theory so liberally that it will have to be 
admitted that they are not really fasting. But they are attempting at 
least to observe the law, and they are practising some little morti- 
fication in the consumption of food; it is the universal disregard, 
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almost contempt, of the law which is so lamentable, and when 
this disregard is on the part of otherwise excellent Catholics, we 
are bound to conclude either that the law is an anachronism, or 
that the faithful have interpreted too strictly its provisions.’ There 
are many other equally good things in this book, which can be 
warmly recommended. DOM WILFRID PASSMORE. 


Christentum—Ende oder Wende ? by Johannes Reeb. Pp. 266 
(Benziger, Einsiedeln) 16.80 Sw. frs. 


ERE is an examination of the prospects of Christianity in 
H our disturbed world in the light of its development in the 

past. It is all very sound and the diagrams are helpful—with 
God as a red triangle and men as black triangles imposed on black 
circles, red lines radiating out from the Trinity through Christ 
(triangle over circle to represent humanity, red colour to represent 
divinity) and dropping blobs of red (grace) on the human triangles 
(souls). But we might have learned more about the next turning— 
for there can be no question of an end—in the history of Christianity 
from a shorter book or even an article which had really grappled 
with the malaise of our time. It is easy to refute the charge that 
Christianity has failed in one respect or another; it is more difficult 
to understand the spirit in which these objections are put forward 
or to satisfy the critic that scandals do not cancel out the fundamental 
truth and holiness of our religion. EDWARD QUINN. 


Immortal Diamond : Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins, edited by 
N. Weyand, s.j. Pp. xxvi + 451 (Sheed and Ward) 21s, 


us book consists of studies of Hopkins’s poetic and spiritual 
achievement by a group of American Jesuits. It is a work 
which every reader of the poet will want to consult, but 
both its price and the nature of its subject-matter will probably 
limit its sale. In short, the contents range from recondite aspects 
of the poet such as his concern with ‘Greco-Roman Verse Theory’ 
and a technical analysis of Sprung Rhythm, whose appeal will be 
mainly academic, to ‘An Interpretive Glossary of Difficult Words 
in the Poems’ and critical expositions of The Windhover, The Loss 
of the Eurydice and The Wreck of the Deutschland, which are of immediate 
value to the general reader and might indeed have been more 
usefully published separately and more cheaply. But there can be 
no question that this is a valuable contribution to an adequate 
appreciation of Hopkins and that it is indispensable to any scholarly 
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library. Mention should be made of an Appendix which contains a 
full and carefully compiled Chronological Bibliography of “Writings 
on or with References to Gerard Manley Hopkins’ from 1873 to 
1946, and the official reports and press notices which give the 
historical basis of The Wreck of the Deutschland and The Loss of the 
Eurydice. DOM HILARY STEUERT. 


Broadcasting and Society by Harman Grisewood. Pp. 96 (Viewpoints 
No. 15; SCM Press Ltd.) 2s. 6d. 


R GRISEWOOD’S is a stimulating little book. He writes from 
M an uncompromisingly Christian point of view, but he never 
says a thing (we believe) that could be offensive to the most 
pious rationalistic ears. As we should expect of a member of the 
BBC, he is always well aware of the probable reactions of his 
readers, and that is why the book should prove valuable to a large 
number of them. He tackles his subject very seriously, and (in view 
of the book’s size) with most remarkable comprehensiveness. 
Christian presuppositions are laid down at the beginning; they 
are the transcendence of God and the Incarnation, and round these 
two polar points Mr Grisewood revolves both his problems and the 
answers. And yet no one could possibly call this a ‘religious’ book, 
in the conventional sense. The history of broadcasting, the be- 
ginnings of the BBC, the advantages and weaknesses of the wireless 
as a medium of communication—all these are intermingled with 
very profound and suggestive considerations about the real meaning 
of Liberalism, the possibility of impartiality and the problem of 
toleration. Nor does Mr Grisewood spare his readers, whom he 
supposes to be also listeners; he drives home the truth that the 
best broadcasting will be wasted on unresponsive or lazy listeners 
and that the public will in the end get the broadcasting it deserves— 
to its own destruction, if its deserts are low. 


St Benedict by T. F. Lindsay. Pp. 200 (Burns Oates and Washbourne) 
tos. 6d. 

T is true, as Mr Lindsay reminds us, that English-speaking people 
if are particularly well supplied with good books about St Benedict, 

but all the same this book certainly fills an empty niche. The 
other books about the Saint are all more or less for the specialist, 
at least for those who are familiar with the Rule and with St 
Gregory’s Dialogues; this book is for the ‘man in the street’ who 
wants to know about these things. 
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Without himself having any special knowledge, and making no 
attempt to go to the original sources, which he very wisely leaves 
to the specialists, Mr Lindsay has read all the important secondary 
writers. Their work is abundant and of a high level, and he has 
assimilated and reproduced the substance of them with admirable 
discrimination. Yet his book -reads easily and with continuity. 
Perhaps its most striking achievement is that, whilst it is in fact 
a tessera of quotations, it reads as if it were an original work. 
Besides his basic task of selection, the writer has had to do some 
adjudication, and it may seem hardy of him to attempt to weigh 
the relative merits of the pundits; but it can be certainly said 
that this is done as seldom as possible and in the most disarming 
fashion. 

In the introductory chapter entitled “The Problem’, an excellent 
account is given of the sources available to the student of St Benedict’s 
life and of the Rule, and a very clear synopsis (and a very readable 
one) of the unanswered questions that arise therefrom. One of 
the chief is the problem of the reliance which can be put on the 
stories told by St Gregory in the Dialogues, and the miracles 
there related. Then there is the question of the reason for the 
writing of the Rule and of the sort of men and the sort of life that 
were to be found at Monte Cassino in the first days. These questions 
“crop up’ naturally in the course of the story of St Benedict’s Life— 
so do matters of prayer and liturgy—and with regard to all these 
we are given the opinions of the great historians of Benedictinism. 

This is just the book for the unprofessional enquirer, who wants 
sound information about St Benedict, his life and his Rule. 

DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFEX. 


Jacob’s Ladder by Nicolette Gray. Pp. 118 with 48 illustrations. 
(Faber and Faber) 21s. 


Ow are we to teach our children to understand the Bible ? 

What does ‘to understand the Bible’ mean ? In recent years 

many excellent text-books have appeared which have at- 

tempted—some successfully—to cope with the issues raised b 

these questions. In Jacob’s Ladder Mrs Gray has approached the 

problem from a fresh angle. She has collected a series of repro- 

ductions of pictures and scenes from the Old and New Testaments 

from Anglo-Saxon and twelfth-century English manuscripts and 
has woven them together into a coherent story. 

Though, in our opinion, the child will probably need the help 


of some older person to show him his way through these fascinating 
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pictures and to point out to him the significance of them, yet we 
are convinced that Mrs Gray has approached the subject from 
the right angle, and approached it most successfully. Here are no 
elaborate disquisitions upon the possible date or extent of the flood, 
upon the exact nature of the Plagues of Egypt or upon historical 
evidence for the Davidic authorship of the Psalms. Mrs Gray does not 
distinguish between history and allegory, for the terms thus disting- 
uished are not for the Christian mutually exclusive. An historical fact 
is (save in the narrow rationalistic field of the professional scholar) 
of no significance at all unless the truth which it signifies is known. 
In fact, we cannot do better than quote the words of Mrs Gray: 
‘To them [the mediaeval artists] the Bible stories are not significant 
aS mere events in time, nor as evoking personal emotional experi- 
ences, but as the sequence of God’s revelation to man. The Old 
Testament only became fully comprehensible when it had been 
illuminated by the New Testament, when fulfilment showed that 
God had made his people prophesy not only directly in works, 
but indirectly by enacting in their lives over and over again allegories 
of the transcendent events of history, the Incarnation and the 
Redemption. . . . It may seem that the allegorical conception of the 
Bible is too difficult for children. But surely it appeals to just that 
instinct which leads children to seek knowledge and expression 
through make-believe and play-acting ? What is an allegory but a 
play where everyone knows that the actors represent something 
like, but other than themselves ? We laboriously impress on our 
children the idea that historical and scientific knowledge is more 
real than the symbolic knowledge which they naturally accept. 
Are we really right ? ’ 

Of course we are not right. Until we get away from the dead 
rationalism of historical research and biblical criticism we shall 
never be able either to understand or to teach what the Bible means. 


Canterbury Cathedral in the Middle Ages by G. S. Phillips, p.p. 
Po 5 Saul ob Cek.) 29." 6d. 
ITTLE is needed by way of comment on this excellent account 
L« the daily life of Canterbury Cathedral monastery before the 
Dissolution. The work merits high praise. It is concise, infor- 
mative, well-documented and sympathetic. Though a nostalgie 
pour les temps passés may be sometimes a misleading emotion, never- 
theless, quite apart from the world of art and music, to read of 
days when men wove the fabric of their lives into an ordered and 


directed whole must cause many of us to feel anaccute pain of loss. 
DOM AELRED WATKIN. 
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BOOKS RE Grin aD 


BATSFORD: 
History of the O’Briens ( The Hon. D. O’Brien) 30s. 


BEAUCHESNE (Paris): 
Dictionnaire de Spiritualité (ed. M. Viller, s.j.)—coll. 1265-1520. 
n.p. 
BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE: 
Famine of the Spirit : Moments of Light (Dom H. Van Zeller) 7s. 6d. 
each. 


St Francis of Assisi (O. Englebert; tr. and ed. E. Hutton) 16s. 
The Rites of Eastern Christendom (Archdale A. King) 2 vols. 3 guineas. 


CASTERMAN (Tournai): 
Les Harmonies des Deux Testaments—Cahiers de la Nouvelle. 
Revue Théologique, v1 (J. Coppens). Revised and enlarged editions 
150 frs (Belg.). 


CLONMORE AND REYNOLDS: 
Father Michael Browne, s.j. (T. Hurley, S.J: i lash, 
Bishop Shanahan of Southern Nigeria (J. J. Jordan, C.s.sP.) 16s. 
The Church of Christ (Mgr A. Ryan) 8s. 6d. 


CONSTABLE: 
Stories from Holy Writ (H. Waddell) 85. 6d. 


DUNOD (Paris): 
Thomas d’ Aquin (Mgr St M. Gillet, 0.P.) 360 frs. 


EDITIONS DU CARMEL: 
Je veux voir Dieu (P. Marie-Eugene de l’E.-J., 0.c.D.) 600 frs. 


GRASSET (Paris): 


Relation Ecrite sur Port-Royal (Mére A. Arnauld; introd. and ed. 
L. Cognet) Les Cahiers Verts, 2. n.p. 


HERDER (Freiburg): 


Die Lehre Vom Christlichen Vollkommenheitstreben (€. Feckes) 
D.M.14. 50. 


HERDER (Vienna): 
Pfarre und Laie (K. Lechner). s.12.80. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON: 
The West in English History (ed. A. L. Rowse) ros. 6d. 


JOHANNES-VERLAG (Einsiedeln): 
Johannes—Betrachtungen iiber sein Evangelium (A. von Speyr) VolsI 
and IV. n.p. 


NEWMAN PRESS (Westminster, Maryland): 
Arnobius of Sicca. The Case against the Pagans—Vol tre Gak. 
McCracken) $3.25. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
Wulfstan’s Prose (H. McIntosh)—Gollancz Memorial Lecture. 8s. 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY PRESS (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege): 
The Burgundian Code (N. F. Fischer) 18s. 


SHEED AND WARD: 
The Limits and Divisions of European History (O. Halecki; introd. 
C. Dawson) tos. 6d. 
Religion and the Rise of Western Culture—Gifford Lectures of 
1948 (C. Dawson) 15s. 
The Unknown God (A. Noyes)—enlarged edition. 85. 6d. 
The Spirit of God (C. C. Martindale, s.j.) 7s. 6d. 


aoe St 
Lactantius’s Epitome of the Divine Institutes (ed. E. H. Blakeney) 11s. 


ST ANTONY GUILD PRESS (Patterson, New Jersey): 
In the Spirit of St Francis (T. Foley, 0.F.M.) $1.75. 
The Eucharist and Christian Life (Most Revd A. L. Willinger, 
C.S.SP.) $2.00. 
The Franciscan’s Climb to God (C. O’Leary, O.F.M.) $1.25. 


ST JOHN’S ABBEY PRESS (Collegeville, Minn.): 
St Gregory the Great’s Life and Miracles of St Benedict (tr. Dom 
D. J. Zimmerman and Dom B. R. Avery) $2.00. 


SANDS AND CO : 
‘The Way of Divine Love (Sister J. Menéndez) 16s. 


STUDIA ANSELMIANA (Vatican Library): 
No. 21: Die Theologie der HI. Ephraem) (E. Beck, 0.8.B.) n.p. 
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COMMENTARY 


AST summer attention was drawn in this place to the view put 
L forward by the Spanish theologian, Fr Manya, that until the 

hour of death mortal sin is only a remote disposition for 
incurring eternal punishment:. all depends upon the attitude 
adopted by the soul when at the moment of its separation from 
the body it receives ‘new light’. And it was remarked that this 
conclusion ‘would revolutionize the current theological concept 
of sin’. In Mélanges de Science Religieuse, the organ of the theological 
faculty of Lille, an article appeared last November, In hora mortis 
by P. Glorieux, which should go far to remove some apprehensions 
which Fr Manya’s view has occasioned in certain quarters. P. 
Glorieux, a theologian of unquestionable competence and discretion, 
has been working apparently on independent lines (he does not 
refer to Fr Manya), and it seems best to give a summary of his 
conclusions and leave the reader to draw his own inferences about 
their implications. 

It is, he tells us, decreed by God that, since the fall of Adam 
and apart from certain exceptional cases, ‘our time of merit should 
be brought to an end at death, by death’ (p. 189). Now the theologian 
must give place to the philosopher when it is a question of deter- 
mining how the dissociation of soul and body occurs and in 
what it consists (p. 190). And the philosopher will point out that 
it is an instantaneous occurrence (pp. 191-4). The moment in 
which separation occurs is the first moment of the soul’s separated 
state; as St Thomas so often says, simul est fieri et factum esse (p. 195). 
And the angels, according to St Thomas, were created and received 
grace, chose or refused their last end, all in the same instant (p. 199). 
The theological question now is : does this moment belong to the 
status viae (the time of merit) or to the status termini ? If we choose 
the latter alternative, we shall be saying that the time of merit 
ends before death (p. 201). If we choose the latter, we shall find that 
it offers the best explanation of three theological doctrines: that 
of the obstinacy of the damned in evil, that of the disappearance of 
venial sin at the time of death and that of the destruction of faith 
in the damned (pp. 202 and foll.). For the soul will have made its 
choice in regard to its last end in full clarity, ‘freed from its passions 
and sensible appetites’, irrevocably therefore, since there is 
nothing more to be done either on God’s side or on its own (p. 204). 
The difficulties involved in accounting for these theological doctrines 
on any other hypothesis will be too obvious to need discussion 
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here. P. Glorieux, however, is insistent that we are in any case 
working in a sphere of hypothesis and in the absence of any authori- 
tative ecclesiastical decisions on the subject we can do no more 
than urge the plausibility of any view which we put forward. 

Further, there are objections to be faced. It will be said, first, 
that the status viae, the time of merit, does not include the moment 
of death as defined above. But no dogmatic decree supports this 
objection (p. 209). Secondly, it will be said that such a view will 
be an encouragement to sin. ‘If there is always another chance 
when I come to die . . . .’ And doesn’t this run counter to regular 
pastoral teaching ? (p. 210). P. Glorieux’s first reply is rather 
depressing: he points out that salvation is always the work of 
grace and seems to say that it would be presumptuous to rely on 
this, whatever view we hold (p. 211). He is perhaps on more 
satisfactory ground when he observes that, although the conditions 
of the soul’s final choice are in important respects more favourable 
on this hypothesis than on any other, yet at the moment of death 
there is still “continuity with the life which has preceded it, with 
ideas which have been stored up . . . with tenacious attitudes 
(though no longer passions) contracted in the past’ (p. 212). 

At this point he quotes at length from an article in the Cahiers 
Laennec (La Mort, 1948) by P. Troisfontaines. This writer con- 
siders that ‘death is indispensable for the full development of man’s 
liberty. . . . In the course of our progress on this earth, we are 
training ourselves for taking the definitive step . . . (At the moment 
of death) the creature chooses the degree of intimacy with others 
(with God, the ‘society of souls’ [esprits] and the whole 
universe) or on the other hand of recoil [repli] upon himself which 
seems to him preferable. . . .’ It will be wise perhaps to give the 
next sentences from the quotation in the writer’s own words: 
‘La materialité des actes ou des mérites “‘acquis’? (comme un 
trésor) ne compteront guére en ce moment. Importera seul 
Vorientation fonciére de |’4me. . .’ Thus the dispositions which 
we bring to the hour of death do not automatically decide our fate, 
but they provide the conditions, more or less favourable or unfav- 
ourable, of our choice. The hardened sinner has a chance, but 
not a good chance (p. 214). P. Glorieux adds two comments: that 
such a doctrine may not be suitable for the grand public without a 
careful preparation of the ground; and that in view of the doubtful 
state of the question we should continue in practice to regard 
every opportunity of turning to God as being possibly our last. 
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Two further comments may be suggested here: first, that the 
relation between the final choice and the life which precedes it 
seems to call for much study; secondly, that the bearing of this 
theory upon the fate of those who die in infancy is of considerable 
importance. And, finally, it may not be out of place to ask whether 
P. Glorieux’s account of the divine economy (in his introductory 
pages) is the only possible one. Here he tells us that God ‘could 
have put us into immediate possession’ of the Beatific Vision like 
his Incarnate Son, ‘but he has willed for us . . .that we should 
merit it with his help and his grace’. It is hardly a denial of God’s 
freedom if we find difficulty in supposing that he turned down 
what would be (if it made sense) a possibility so very much more 
attractive than this world of mortal hazards. And, after all, our 
merits are his gifts to us, not ours to him. What value have they 
apart from the Vision to which they are leading us ? May we not 
say that, if persons are to be created, it is inconceivable that they 
should not have to choose their end ? 


NO. TIGE 


An index is being prepared of articles published 
in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW since 1907 (the date 
when the last such index was issued). If a 
sufficient number of subscribers applies, it will 
be printed and sent to them; the price will not 
exceed ros. Applications should be addressed to 
The Review Secretary, Downside Abbey, nr. Bath. 
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N February 18th Brs John Roberts, Martin Salmon, Laurence 
() Kelly and Fabian Glencross pronounced their solemn vows 
at the Pontifical Mass. It is ten years since the last solemn 
profession of as many as four monks. On the following day the newly 
professed were raised to the subdiaconate by the Bishop of the 
Diocese. We offer them our congratulations. 
* x * 


The following awards have been made to boys in the school: 

J. McCann, King Charles I] Open Scholarship in Classics at Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

L. C. K. V. Kelly, Beresford Hope Open Scholarship in History 
at New College, Oxford. 

J. M. A. L. Nicholson, a Scholarship in Classics at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

M. E. Healy, a Scholarship in Classics at Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

W. P. M. Affleck, a Scholarship in Modern Languages at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 

M. L. Berger, an Exhibition in History at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

W. R. S. Thomas has passed into Dartmouth (Special Entry). 

D. F. Brown, C. J. D. Gordon-Steward, I. N. Johnson, M. E. 
Jordan and D. M. K. Moriarty have passed into the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst. 

Ten School Certificates were obtained in the December 


examinations. 
* * * 


In honour of Abbot R. S. Trafford’s first visit to the United 
States a very successful Old Gregorian dinner was held at the 
Metropolitan Club, New York, on 29th December 1949. Twenty 
Old Gregorians were present to greet Abbot Trafford and the two 
guests of honour, Messrs Robert L. Hoguet and Gregory Smith. 

* * * 

The Annual Downside Dinner was held at the Hyde Park Hotel 
on 6th December 1949. It was attended by ninety-four members 
of the Society and their guests. The chair was taken by P. Redmond 
Barry, M.C., K.c. The toast of ‘St Gregory’s Society’ was proposed 
by the Abbot of Downside, and replied to by E. A. Jones (1935-39), 
who also proposed the toast of ‘The School’, to which the Head 
Master replied. 
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Dom Aelred Watkin has been elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 

Py * * 

We offer our congratulations to Mr R. R, Stokes on his 
appointment as Minister of Works and a member of the 
Privy Council. 

* * * 

The front article of The Times Literary Supplement for 17th February 
was devoted to James Pope-Hennessy’s Monckton Milnes, recently 
published by Constable. 

* * * 

Michael Richey is now the Editor of The Journal of the Institute 

of Navigation and Executive Secretary of the Institute. 
* * * 


The History of the Irish Guards in the Second World War has had a 
notable welcome from the reviewers both as a piece of writing 
and as a record of the achievements of a famous Regiment. In 
giving us this account of the Regiment’s part in the late war, 
Desmond Fitzgerald has also enriched the annals of Downside, for 
the names of many Gregorians are associated with almost all the 
events described. Since 1914, more than a hundred Old Gregorians 
have held commissions in the Irish Guards, and it is an inspiration 
to read in the history the honourable part they have played in the 
Regiment. 

* * * 

The London Gazette of 29th July last records the award of the 
Czechoslovak Military Cross to Flying-Officer R. A. Glen, who in 
1944 was a pilot in a Czechoslovak Spitfire Squadron. This is the 
highest military award of that country. 

In the recent Honours List Group-Captain R. R. Nash was 
awarded the C.B.E. At the Sovereign’s Parade taken by Field- 
Marshall Sir William Slim on 15th December last, J-U-O R. A. 
Plummer, who passed out second in order of merit, carried the 
Regimental Colour. F. C. W. Honywood also passed out at the 
same Parade. Captain D. A. Lambert, who was Second-in-Command 
of the Parade, has been appointed Adjutant of the rst Battalion Irish 
Guards, now at Chelsea Barracks. 

* * * 


M. D. Corbett has played rugby football this seeason for Bristol 
and Harlequins, J. P. England for London Irish, E. W. Pigot for 
Clifton, R. F. J. O’Reilly and D. F. Martin for Wanderers, J. V. 
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Taylor for Penzance and Cornwall, P. R. Baker for St Andrew’s 
University and G. N. Watts for Edinburgh University. Sir Pyers 
Mostyn, Bt, is the swimming (100 yards free style) champion of 
Middlesex; recently he won the Army chamionship for this event. 


* * 


Attention has been drawn already to the publication of the lists of 
Gregorians, from the expulsion from Douai in 1794 to the present 
day, compiled by Dom Lucius Graham and Mr M. H. Dewar. 


co * * 


In five years time the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of St Gregory’s will be kept, and it would be altogether 
fitting if the event should be marked by the appearance of a History 
of St Gregory’s. Dom Lucius and Mr Dewar have produced a work 
of great importance for such a project. 

Dom Lucius has dealt with the Acton Burnell period and the 
first hundred years at Downside. It has been a difficult task, com- 
plicated by the errors of previous compilers, and an immense 
amount of investigation and careful handling of what contemporary 
records remain has been necessary. Thus, as Dom Lucius observes, 
‘sometimes the dates are wrongly stated, sometimes the name of a 
boy returning to school after an absence is entered as that of a new 
boy, several names are omitted altogether and the names of a 
postulant, a Lay Brother, a servant, a Bath doctor, a boy from the 
village, and various adult residents at Downside have been inserted 
as boys in the School, through misinterpreting entries in the Account 
Books’. 

The Statistical Appendix is of peculiar interest. Twelve boys 
came to Downside from Acton Burnell in 1814. In 1829 there 
were sixty-two, but in 1837, as a result of the opening of Prior 
Park by Bishop Baines, there were only thirty-four. By 1870 the 
number had risen to seventy, but by 1874 it had fallen to fifty. 
It was in these circumstances that Prior Murphy and Prior Gasquet 
erected a new block of buildings for the School and began the 
building of the Abbey Church. The numbers more than doubled 
in the next eight years. But in 1890 they had sunk again to seventy- 
one, and did not rise to a hundred for another eight years. The 
period of rapid increase begins in 1903, checked only by the war 
in 1914, and when the Junior boys were transferred to Worth 
in 1933 there were two hundred and thirty-nine boys left at Down- 

side. The present number exceeds four hundred. 
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